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Our Schools 


Grace Irene Carroll, Connecticut 


HAT an interesting place a public school is, especially 
when you see it from the viewpoint of a teacher 
and from a part of the great working whole. How 

fascinating to watch the small newcomers as, with wide, 
wondering eyes, they enter the strange school world! 
Some little faces are filled with delight and happy anticipa- 
tions; others are doleful and lugubrious. There are 
decorous little American-born children mixed with many 
wild little foreigners, and you admire the way in which the 
skillful first grade teacher welds them together into a work- 
ing mass of order and docility. Admirable, too, is the self- 
repression noticeable in many a small maiden in her efforts 
to become a harmonious part of the whole. You follow 
these little ones along year after year, glad of their triumphs, 
regretting their failures, till you see them at last, diploma 
in hand, the completed product of the American public 
school, 

Every day you feel the thrill of life in the big school. 
As you pass about on your various errands, you catch a 
pretty new melody from a first grade, and another from a 
third. Happening in Hallowe’en week, perhaps, to open 
a door, you find a darkened room, with weird Jack-o’- 
lanterns burning in a far corner, and no telling what 
mysterious doings to follow as you close the door behind 
you. One morning you hear a joyous clapping of hands; 
some class is cheering itself for perfect attendance — one, 
two, three, four, five — yes, it is No. 5, and you feel proud 
with No. 5. From another room comes the familiar 


sound of ; ; 
The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 


over and over, till the patient teacher has emphasis and 
enunciation quite to her satisfaction. Perhaps it is the 
music teacher’s day, and you hear from older pupils the 
steady swing of some grand old chorus, or a choice bit 
of a favorite opera. Afterwards, you some time chance 
to hear a boy whistling the melody on the street, and you 
are glad, since boys must make a noise, that this particular 
boy has been taught to make a musical one. 

Outside of school the children tell you about their rooms, 
or their school achievements. One small Italian girl slips 
a single chestnut into your pocket and says proudly, 


“My papa buyed it.” Another tells you that she and 
Angelo mustn’t jump rope, because it will wear out their 
shoes. A taller girl shows you the neat little sewing-bag 
she has made, and to a classmate who enviously inquires, 
“Did teacher give you the cloth?” she indignantly answers, 
with dawning American spirit, “Teacher didn’t give it to 
me! My mamma buyedit!” Another tells you how ‘‘Papa” 
every month sends three dollars —a large sum out of his 
scanty earnings—to each of the old grandmothers in 
Italy. And a smaller girl prattles about her baby brother. 
“T love my baby, she says.” “I wish to eat her. She is 
a man-baby.” 

Perhaps it is the day on which the school nurse makes 
her visit, and she inquires, “Has any one any cold sores?” 
One wide-awake maiden suggests, “Telliaspore should get 
salveon. Hehasone.” And Telliaspore retaliates quickly, 
“My sore ain’t cold; it’s warm.” In one room they are 
planning for a schoo] garden. ‘We can arrange a border 
here,” suggests the teacher, to which an eager eyed girl 
responds with interest, ‘We had a border (boarder) by 
our house and he paid three dollars a week.” The teacher 
of a class in spelling asks, “Does any one know a word be- 
ginning with Q?”’ and little Carmela says eagerly, “I know 
one start so — cucumber.” 

One proud little student wants you to know (it is Hal- 
lowe’en week) that she has a had perfect spelling lesson 
that day, and that “teacher” is going to paste a pumpkin 
on her paper, and if she is perfect all the week, she is to 
have a black cat on Friday. How delightful! Then a 
pleasant-faced senior joins you, who confides to you that 
Milton isn’t so bad as she had expected, but German III 
is perfectly dreadful! 

For the seniors are with you for a while — the seniors 
and the juniors, and the frisky sophomores, as well as the 
usual freshmen. The big high school building, which once 
seemed so adequate, now begins to seem incapable of housing 
the swelling number of the children and soon there will have 
to be additions made to it. Meanwhile, you watch your 
own old girls going about the corridors with grown-up 
ways and gowns, and the ery locks which used to hang 
down in a simple braid behind ostentatiously “done up’’ 
on their pretty heads! 
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NEW BOOKS FOR GRADES {i AND Ill 


FIELD AND TREE, Meyer 70 cents, For Grade |! 
PAULINPICTURELAND, Clarke 75cents, ‘“‘ Grade II! 
SEA CREATURES, Gaylord 75cents, “ Grade III 
IN THE JUNGLE, Stewart 75cents, ‘* Grade III 


All four published in Seplember, 1923 
ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL AND MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
Rhyme and Story Primer and Rhyme and Story 
First Reader 


Profusety illustrated in color. Each, 65 cents 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer —and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 20 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c. 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC-READER, 75c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES, 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON - 221 EAST 20TH STREET, CHICAGO 











Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 

vated and depleted elements and quench the thirst, 

acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 

alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
A-48 5-18 

















YY HANDWORK HELPS 


Prang MANUAL ARTS TABLETS 
New Primary Busy Work—Booklet 
Making. Published in a series of five 
Tablets. Coloring outline drawings, 
sentence making, cutting, pasting, bind- 
ing—all this busy work is provided 
in these five Tablets. 


Prang COLORED PAPERS 
Construction—25 Colors. 
Prismo—51 Colors. 
Prismex—39 Colors. 
Enginex—33 Colors. 


Prang STICK PRINTING SETS 
Cardboard or Metal Boxes. 
3 Primary Colors—6 Sticks. 


Prang MODELIT 
A Wax Modeling Clay 
7 Colors—1 pound packages. 


Prang STIXIT 
“The Stickiest Paste in Town.” 4 inch 
tubes, 6 inch tubes, pint, quart and 
gallon cans. 
Write for Descriptive Circulars and Sample Booklets 
of Papers 


THE PRANG COMPANY YY 


1922 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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TWO OF “THE THREE R’S” 


Easy Steps in Readimg (coe ana specht) 
Price, 56 Cents 


Pye easy book for little beginners. It differs 
from other first reading books in the fact that 
from the first lesson the little sentences form a story 
and the same characters re-appear in the other stories. 
The type arrangement leads to correct phrasing; the 
lessons give phonetic training and provide for silent 
reading. The two-color pictures are artistic and 
charming. 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Two Book Series: First Book, 76 cents; Second 
Book, 84 cents 


Three-Book Series: Lower Grades, 64 cents; 
Middle Grades,72 cents; Higher Grades, 80 cents 


| esse for primary grades because they lay thorough 

foundations and at the same time arouse the child’s 
interest and ambition. They make him understand 
the importance of arithmetic by relating the work to 
his own life. He realizes that he must know how to 
keep count in his games, how to get the right change 
when he goes to the store for his mother, how to find 
out how much he earns when he does chores or runs 
errands — in other words, practical problems are intro- 
duced from the beginning. Strong features of these 
books are their simplicity, clearness, and thorough 
drills for accuracy. 








American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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The September Paper Doll 


Dorothy Bennett 





_JMSTRESS MARY QUITE CONTRARY, 
How Does YOUR GARDEN GROW 2 
WITH DINGLe BELLS AND COCKLE SHELLS 
AND COWSLIPS ALL IN ALROW. 





‘Ne 
DIRECTIONS ‘Y, 
CUT OUT DOLL ANDO ARMS 

1) 
ks WY, 


ALONG HEAVY BLACK LINCS.» 
? 
PLACING A ON B- C ON neveRse sipe 


wi 
OF DOLL ~ USING A PAPER rasreliea. 


Any little Mary who could make such a cute little dolly 
as this, surely would never be anything but sweet. 








> Btn wavy 








The doll may be made by the children as a movable toy, 
or, by drawing the pattern larger, may be used as a black- 


This little Mary has a white dress with her Sunday pink 
sash, her hat is leghorn, trimmed with blue cornflowers; 
her socks are white and her sandals brown. 

Mary’s mother gave her a lovely new green watering-pot 
to tend her garden with each day. 


board study as illustrated, the poem being printed at the 
top and the background drawn on the board in colored 
chalks. The children delight in learning a rhyme of this 
sort from the board, aside from it making an attractive 
spot in the schoolroom. 
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For the First Days 


A September Project for Beginners 


Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 
(Book rights reserved) 


UITE a proposition presents itself to the first year 

teacher at the beginning of school in September, 

confronted as she is with a class never inside of a 
school before — and never to any great extent away from 
home or mother. 

A definite plan of educational entertainment is necessary 
during these first days of school; educational enough to 
manifest the idea of school to the little tots — and enter- 
taining enough to arouse interest and suggest a home-like 
atmosphere. 

The following ideas have worked out successfully in 
creating the home atmosphere and also a strong desire on 
the part of the child to be at school every day — as it is a 
place of continual unfolding of his ideas. Thus he finds 
nothing strange about school, but gains confidence in 
himself and his school quite unconsciously. 

A good introduction in these first days is an attractive 
sand-table, containing pails, shovels, dishes, spoons, carts 
and cars, where the child may play, and design his own 
thoughts freely and with surprising results in the con- 
struction of tracks, tunnels, hills, mountains, etc. 

Next to that are the blocks and building on the floor 
for houses, towers, trains, etc. Dolls and housekeeping 
articles for the girls furnish home-like tendencies and 
wonderful study of the child’s own initiative. 

For diversion and getting better acquainted, have the 
group or circle meetings short and often, family talks, or 
some game of interest to arouse individual expression. 

Exphasize, of course, the big idea to start with, the 
protection and loving care of the Divine Father for us all. 
Any good poem involving this thought may be said or sung, 
by the teacher at first, the class committing as soon as 
possible. 

The following poem, sung to the tune of “A Perfect Day,”’ 
suggests itself: 


Lord, teach a little child to pray, 
And, Lord, accept my prayer: 

Thou hearest all the words I say, 
For Thou art everywhere. 

A little sparrow cannot fall, 
Unnoticed, Lord, by Thee! 

And though I am so young and small, 
Thou carest still for me. 

Help me to do whate’er is right, 
And when I sin — forgive — 

And make it, Lord, my chief delight 
To love Thee while I live. 


Involuntarily the children will tel] about the sparrows — 
feeding them with crumbs, etc. By starting right each 
day, the spirit must be right throughout the day! 

In case restlessness follows a period of talk or song, an 
exercise using the hands is sure to have restful effect and 
there should be skipping, running and marching at frequent 
intervals. 

Little exercises, as, raise hands, fold hands, clap hands, 
rest hands in lap, place hands above heads, behind back, 
before face, under chin, upon head, etc., work much for 
muscular control and freedom. 

For a talk on the hands, use the story of Kate, found at 
the end of this article. Follow this with care of hands and 
nails, and make use of the many finger plays, such as 
“Thumbkins,” “The Finger Family,” “This is the Way 
Our Fingers Bow, Stand, Snap,” etc. 

On sunny days have a prism or two placed where the 
group can get the pretty colors, on floor, wall, or table. 
Let them name colors they can see and compare with 


anything they can see or remember of some colors, as in 
soap bubbles, oil on water, real rainbow, etc. 

Some days, let the children blow soap bubbles and find 
same colors. Find same colors about room or garden, in 
each others’ dresses, ribbons, or ties, etc., thus learning 
colors of the spectrum intuitively. Later they will 
enjoy matching the colors in pegs, sticks, and beads. 
The remembrance of the colored balloons at the circus gives 
them opportunity to color paper ones like them. These. 
cut out and mounted on black paper, make your first 
decorative work for the season. 

Imitation forms a large part of these first days in the 
child’s school life, so for recreation let them play taking a 
walk in the woods, or through the fields, jump across the 
brooks, climb or jump over the fences, pick the flowers, 
gather leaves, pick apples or fruit from the trees, etc. 
The real walk on nice days to observe the real things in 
nature is a splendid feature of these early days. 

On rainy days the large rubber ball (seen on shelf below 
sand-table, in the picture) is a never-failing source of 
entertainment, teaching the rules of the game, rolling down 
fear or timidity, helping to get better acquainted and observe 
the rights of others, as all have a part in the game. 

Several ways of playing suggest themselves, as, sitting 
on the floor in circle, rolling ball across circle to each other, 
rolling ball into smaller circle in center of large circle. 

Standing on circle, one child in center bounces ball to 
each in turn, who bounces it back to center, or, choosing 
sides and bouncing to partner, any one missing has to sit 
down. The ones standing the longest win game. 

A lunch of a cooky or graham cracker is conducive to 
hospitality, informality, and clears away estrangement 
rapidly during these first days. It also teaches the child 
care in eating, saving crumbs for the birds, and politeness 
and service involved in good table manners. 

The Story Hour is, of course, a predominant feature and 
involves stories of color, referring to the “Key to the 
Sunshine,” or the pretty colors revealed through the prism. 
Such stories as “Little Red Hen,” ‘The Little White 
Rabbit,” “The Little White Rabbit Who Wanted Red 
Wings,” “Red Riding Hood,” “Snow White and Rose 
Red,” suggest themselves. 

One has to have a song now and then to vary the 
program, but as yet the children can’t sing much. How- 
ever, there are usually a few who know some of the popular 
airs, especially as nearly every one has a victrola these days. 
Here’s one, suggested from the children’s conversation of 
how they had been waiting to come to school, “Such a 
long time!’—and the tune many of them knew, “The 
Long, Long Trail.” 


It’s a long, long time of waiting, 
Until our school days shall come, 
When we join the happy children 
And our school has begun. 
There are good, good times for all of us, 
As we play and skip and sing, 
When we join the happy children 
And we march around the ring. 


Children imitate different instruments, march around 
circle, singing “Tra la la la la,” etc. 

As the children gain independence, let them draw on the 
blackboard their ideas of school or different things. 

What they saw on the way to school, trees, houses, fences, 
barns, etc. 


How they got ready for school, the table where they eat 
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breakfast, brush, comb, stairs they came down, tooth-brush, 
shoes, hats, etc. 

The “Song Fairies,” in Primary Epucation for the 
month of September, last year, make interesting intro- 
duction for work in music, as they love to imitate different 
sounds, call each other, echo, imitate bird calls, etc. 

Paper folding has its place, too, in these first schoo] days 
—as the folding of paper towels, napkins, handkerchiefs, 
sheets and pillow cases, keeps home and school together. 

Books to read our stories, real or make-believe tents, 
boxes, and baskets of simple design, etc., develop rapidly. 
Later in the month build a farm-yard on the sand-table 
(see illustration) and teach the “Barn Yard Song,” from 
Poulsson’s “Holiday Songs.” The children will love it 
and there will be no trouble to get them to sing it. 

Beware of “spoiling your voice” by giving commands 
so frequently and continuously that the children fail to 


listen eventually. Rather have a few simple commands, - 


set to simple tunes, which attract attention, and are so 
catchy that the children are not only able to follow, but 
are really singing themselves, as: 

In going to tables for occupation work, sing: 


We'll walk along so softly, 
We'll walk along so softly, 
We'll walk along so softly, 

As children ought to do. 


The commands are executed quietly, orderly and on 
time, everybody is happy and the children wait thus until 
materials are passed and all begin working together. 

So much for the first month, or as many days as the 
thoughtful teacher is able to get from these brief suggestions. 


The Finger Play 


Once upon a time there was a little girl named Kate. 
One day Kate went out to pick some flowers. Not 
alone — for she had ten little helpers. In the Right-hand 
Family there were Father Thumb, Mother Fore Finger, 
Brother Middle Finger, Sister Ring Finger and Baby Little 
Finger. Inthe Left-hand Family there were Father 
Thumb again, Mother Fore Finger, Brother Middle Finger, 
Sister Ring Finger and Baby Little Finger. The Right-hand 
Family picked the flowers, like this (teacher illustrates). 
Left-hand Family held them all in a bunch, like this (thumb 
and fingers curled around imaginary bouquet). Kate gave 








the flowers to her mother, who said, “Thank you, Kate, for 
using your ten fingers for me.” 

Kate was hungry, so she went to the cooky jar. Who, 
do you think, took off the cover? Yes, Right-hand Family. 
And who do you think took out a cooky? Right-hand 
Father Thumb and Mother Fore Finger. Brother Middle 
Finger helped carry the cooky to Kate’s mouth and Left- 
hand Family brushed away the crumbs, like this (brush 
crumbs from clothing). Kate’s mother said she could cut 
out pictures; but she never could if the ten little fingers 
hadn’t worked. 

Right-hand Father Thumb and Mother Fore Finger held 
the scissors, like this (hold pair of scissors as in cutting). 
Left-hand Family held the picture, and this is the way they 
cut (cut out picture before children). 

Baby woke up and wanted his rattle, his ball and his 
rubber dog. Kate gave them to him, but he kept dropping 
them. Bangi went the ball. Ting-a-ling went the rattle. 
Squeaki went the dog. Each time they fell, Kate handed 
them back, but she never could have done so if the ten 
little helpers hadn’t been ready. 

Sometimes the Right-hand Family would all reach 
around the baJl. Sometimes Left-hand Family would all 
squeeze rubber dog until he squeaked and squeaked. 

Sometimes Father Thumb and Mother Fore Finger would 
hand baby the dog by his tail, so (imitate holding object 
by the end). Sometimes Kate would swing the rattle so 
(imitate swinging rattle around, as if hanging on Little 
Baby Finger). 

Kate’s father came home. He wanted his slippers. 
Kate could not have brought them if both families had 
not helped her. It took all the Right-hand Family for one 
slipper and all the Left-hand Family for one otner like 
this (showing each hand outstretched, as if carrying an 
object in each). 

Bedtime came. Kate’s mother always told her a story 
at bedtime. As mother told the story, the five littl: 
helpers of Kate’s Right-hand Family crept close to the 
five helpers in Mother’s Right-hand Family, for they are 
all loving families, you know, children. 

Somehow it made Kate feel glad that she was mother’s 
little girl, and the story that mother told her was the same 
one I have told to you. 

(The small children never tire of this story, and will 
soon be acting the different suggestions with you.) 
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Our Primary Citizenship Club 


Jennie Fogg, Kentucky 


ELIEVING that civic training, to be effective, should 

begin with the child’s entrance into school, and be 

continuous, we formed this little club. Two very 
essential] traits of good citizenship we try to arouse — 
those of individual responsibility and co-operation. Another 
chief aim is to bring about initiative in thinking and then 
share these thoughts with others. 

Building up personality is a civic duty. We can set 
children to work building up their own character, one of 
our main aims in citizenship teaching. To get action we 
must keep our little clubs alive. This little club brings 
the child into direct contact with opportunities for civic 
service; he learns that his co operation is as important as 
that of the adult. 

The young citizens work with a beautiful spirit of 
earnestness. We often hear the question asked: Can we 
teach civics to “first and second grade children”? Why 
not? There is no more favorable time than childhood to 
begin to build personality. We want to help the children 
to bring out and develop the better side of their character, 
basing our appeal on the noble foundation of better citizen 
ship. There are three conditions necessary to the develop- 
ment of right moral conduct. The child must know what 
is right. 

He must desire to do it, but, most important of all, he 
must be trained, through constant practice, in the formation 
of “Good Habit.” 

In training the child, we must have this thought in 
view: “What you are speaks so loud that I cannot hear 
what you say.” 

Our “Little Club” meets every Friday afternoon. 

It is composed of 1A and 2B grades. 

Officers — President, Secretary, Treasurer, Various Com- 
mittees. 

Open meetings with “Child’s Prayer.” 


“Father, we thank Thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair. 


“Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all we do, in all we say, 
To grow more loving every day.” 


President calls for reading of minutes by secretary, and 
reports from various committees. 


Secretary calls the roll, children respond with a thought 
on “the subject” to-be discussed that afternoon. 

For instance, if the subject is, “How Can a Little Child 
Become a Good Citizen?” children will reply with such 
answers as: 

Be a friend to everyone. 

Help some one every day. 

A good citizen makes himself mind. 

Carry good news instead of bad news. 

A good citizen is kind and polite. 

I will try to learn the laws of my city. 

A good citizen does his work well. 

I will encourage instead of criticise. 

Be thoughtful and kind. 

Think before you speak. 

When another speaks, be attentive yourself, and disturb 
not your audience. 

Try to be careful in your speech. 

Be fair in all you do. 

Never let slip an ugly word. 

Speak gently. 

Safety First, Stop, Look, Listen. 

Where the traffic officer stands, you must walk straight 
across the street. 

Watch your step. 

Always be careful. 

Keep to the right. 

Make the best of everything. 

Think the best of everybody. 

Hope the best for yourself. 

Do your best, your very best, and do it every day. 


Then there is a talk by some one on the subject. 

Some little story of civic virtue told or poem recited. 

Suggestions from the floor about work to be followed. 

A motion is then given to adjourn. 

With the little people, the knowledge of the right and 
emotional basis for the future action may be given by means 
of story, poems, song, memory gems, games, dramatization, 
and reading. 

We have daily informal conversation periods in which the 
children are encouraged to talk about some home and 


. neighborhood activities. We build up our list of subject 


matter largely from their interests. The little committees 
look after many civic duties in their room and building. 

The purpose of the “Little Club” is, of course, to give 
the child such instruction and training as will help to make 
him a good citizen. 


Correspondence from Overseas 


The Editor has just received a letter from Mrs. Mary E. 
Black, of Evanston, II]., who is now in England making a 
study of the Nursery School System, which is to be one 
of the features of the New College of Childhood, now in 
process of building at Evanston, Ill. Some of it should 
greatly interest primary and kindergarten teachers, especi- 
ally the promise of more to come. 


The organization of the Infant School of England has 
been very interesting to me. 

The growth of the Nursery School is my most compelling 
interest, the differences and likenesses to our own kinder- 
garten and the way it is spreading over here. 

I was present in Manchester on Friday, June 22, and 
Saturday, June 23, when Head Mistresses, their assistants 
and committees met for the first Nursery School Conference. 

They formed an association, and I was permitted to 
become a member. There are twenty-four recognized 


Nursery School Centers in England. Sixteen of these cities 
sent representatives. They came from as far south as 
London and from near the ‘Scottish border in the north. 
Margaret McMillan, Co-founder and Head of the Rachel 
McMillan Training School of London, was elected President, 
and Grace Owen, President of the Mather Training School 
in Manchester, Honorable Secretary (theseare the two train- 
ing schools for nursery school] teachers). The conference was 
called by Miss Owen. It was a great privilege to be here 
and to see what a great spiritual ideal of service to childhood 
is behind this movement and with what unity of spirit 
and depth of purpose it is being slowly but surely carried on. 

I have certainly met with the utmost courtesy and friend- 
liness from everyone, especially the two great leaders, 
Margaret McMillan of London and Grace Owen of Man- 
chester. Their time, their records, pictures, everything 
is at my disposal that will help me to really know what they 
are doing. 
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Getting Them to Take an Interest 


Harriette Wilbur, Minnesota 


N my early days as a teacher — before the time of the 
free text-book—TI found among the “left-overs” a boy 
who had been in the first grade three years. The 

principal said Leon “just wouldn’t learn to read.” 

Now, Leon didn’t look stupid, wasn’t stupid in many 
ways. But whether he wouldn’t learn to read, or couldn’t, 
one thing was evident — he hadn’t. 

For three weeks I struggled, not with Leon, but with his 
book. It was coverless. The pages were so worn through 
that it was a complicated Chinese puzzle to find the bottom 
part of the page that fitted with any given top. Leon did 
it by counting off the number of top halves, then counting 
a similar number of lower-story half-leaves, and calling 
the two mates. Not that ten and ten always matched. 
The problem was far more difficult, for both the top and the 
bottom section had lost leaves. So Leon must count also 
the stubs, some of which took a keen eye to find. 

The result was that Leon never had the page, or at least 
the whole page. If the teacher was in a hurry, he was not 
given time to find it. He laboriously and dutifully spent 
the reading period trying to get two half pages that counted 
even, stubs included, top and bottom. Though a good 
counter, he was not Jearning to read. 

‘“How did this book get in this dreadful condition?” I 
sputtered one day 

“Manning did it.” Leon meant his older brother, in 
the grade ahead. “It was his book before I got it.” 

‘“‘And do you mean to say you’ve been trying to learn 
to read out of this ragged thing for three years?” 

“Yes, but I—” faltered Leon, tears in his brown eyes. 
“Ma won’t buy me a new one, ever — ’cause I don’t learn 
to read out of this one.” 

“There, there, Leon! You're going to have your chance 
with a brand new book all your own.” I got my purse and 
counted out twenty-three cents, the price of the new one. 
“You run right down to the store and get it —a present 
from me.” 

Leon hesitated, but a frie 1dly pat on the shoulder started 
him off, eagerly. When he came back, I had him write his 
name in it, told him to keep it to remember me by. He 
went off with it that evening, the bright new red cover 
carefully concealed under a paper jacket he had made for it. 

The next morning, his mother met me at the schoolroom 
door. Leon was close at her heels, grinning shyly, the book 
held to his bosom with both hands. 

“I’ve come to pay you for the book,” said Mrs. Samson 
handing me the money. 

Indignant? Indeed not! She was so puffed up with 
maternal pride she couldn’t begin to contain it. For Leon 


had gone straight home with it and commenced reading © 


that book. He had read it steadily till supper time. He 
brought it to the table with him. Manning had to stay in 
all evening to coach Leon on the words. 

“He wouldn’t put it away till I made him, at bed-time. 
And what do you think? Along in the night we heard some 
one muttering out in the front room. Pa got up to see 
about it. There was Leon, down in front of the hard-coal 
burner, with the door open for light. reading some more. 
Why, after three years going to school, that boy nearly read 
his first reader through in one night! I guess from now on 
he’ll make his grade with the best of them. Queer, hain’t 
it, I didn’t think of a new book for him, to get him inter- 
ested?” 

The next week Leon was promoted to the second grade, 
and his proud mother was glad enough to put up the price 
for another red-covered reader. From then on Leon went 
right along with his classes. A new book, that was all his, 
with his name on it! What a simple key to that queer 
enigma those three years had been! 


From that time, I always tried to give my pupils a per- 
sonal interest in the things they had to do in school. It 
worked in such a variely of ways. 

For example, to vary the opening exercises, I would invite 
some child to come to the front and announce his choice 
of a song, which he Jed. Sometimes the child I chose was 
permitted to select a second one to come sing with him, 
the two choosing their own song to sing. The songs 
themselves were in our opening exercise repertoire. But the 
renditio: of them was far more interesting to the children 
because they had done the choosing. 

I have a mental picture of a tiny little blue-eyed mite, 
very pigeon-toed and clad in a green gingham dress trimmed 
with red, white, and blue ribbon — the choice and handi- 
work of her mother, not long over from Finland. The 
child walked proudly to the front, with all the poise of a 
prima donna — for she could sing. She looked about the 
room at the different pupils, each of whom had both eyes 
riveted on her, all on the gut vive with anxiety as to which 
one would be chosen to sing with Selma. 

Selma prolonged the delightful torture a bit, craning her 
neck a little to one side and stepping tip-toe the better to 
view the candidates — all of whom were perfectly familiar 
to her, of course. This proved how she felt the responsi- 
bility of her position. 

Soon a smile broke over her face: 
sing wit’ me.” 

A proudly smiling little maid arose promptly with the 
gracious acceptance, “I am pleased to come, Selma,” and 
joined her at the front. 

The two stood there, heads together, in a whispered 
consultation, for a short time. As they conferred, Millie 
laid her hand on Selma’s shoulder, rolling her eyes this 
way and that, the better to think. Suddenly she leaned 
forward and whispered something. Selma nodded ap- 
proval, then announced their choice: “Ve vill sing ‘Ve 
Vise Old Owl.’ ” 

Just a little thing, but it not only added interest to the 
singing of that song; it was quite a little drill in self- 
possession for the two children. Two small boys, with their 
backs turned to the school while they conferred, or standing 
with arms about each other’s shoulders, always made the 
room so still you could hear the clock tick. Children love 
dramatic things, even such simple things as this. 

Another thing — it heightened the interest in getting to 
school on time. “Charles hurried me with his necktie 
this morning — he was so afraid you might want to choose 
him to lead in the singing and he wouldn’t be there,” one 
mother confided to me, with a chuckle. 

“Let George do it,” is a wonderfully good motto for the 
teacher to follow, letting ‘‘George” represent the pupil. 

Let the children do all the little things about the school- 
room they are physically and mentally capable of doing. 
When some one raps, choose some child to go to the door 
and ascertain what is wanted, to invite the guest in, bring 
a chair, a book, and otherwise receive the visitor graciously, 
while you are free for a moment’s chat until work is re- 
sumed. It makes a far less awkward hiatus than when you 
do all this yourself. The children behave far better when 
another child is serving as this reception committee — 
each one does as he will want the others to do when it 
is his turn, 

Leon wouldn’t learn to read from Manning’s old remnant 
of a book. But his own new one, just a fresh copy of the 
same old first reader he’d owned second-hand for three years, 
inspired him to sit up all night. In the same way, whenever 
you can enlist the child’s personal interest and responsibility 
you are “educating” him in the original and best sense of 
the term. 


“T shoose Millie to 
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Cut from pattern and colored by the class. 


Appearances 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


N entering a strange room, we receive our strongest 
impression of the teacher from the condition of the 
blackboards, desks, etc., and the general appearance 

of the room and teacher. 

Dealing only with the room’s appearance, I should like 
to give an outline for each month, showing how to have an 
attractive room with little or no extra work by the teacher. 

I have a first grade and the work is planned for such a 
room, but the ideas could be used in any primary grade. 


September 


My chief decoration for every month is a border for the 
top of my blackboard, extending across the front of the 
room. For September, make a border of fruit bowls filled 
with cut-out oranges, apples, plums, bananas and pears. 
(Using patterns, this work may be done in the handwork 
period, the fruit being cut from colored paper and the 
bowls from manila. For your display corner — which I 
am sure every teacher has — plan a simple drawing lesson 
of autumn leaves, hanging up only seven or eight of the 
best. Buy some stamps in the shape of leaves, to reward 
good papers some day, and hang several of these up. 
Buy a roll of tan crepe paper for the flower pots. Keep 
the room clean and neat, and avoid elaborateness in 
decoration. 


October 


Border of pumpkin heads at top of board (traced by the 
teacher, colored by the class, and cut out by two or three 
of the most careful pupils). These may be alternated by 
candle-sticks, cut from colored paper, with a white candle 
in them (also cut by the pupils). After pasting on the 
board, the teacher may add an orange flame and black 
curves of smoke. For the odd board which we all have, 
the teacher may make a large pumpkin head. Use orange 
paper for the flower pots, and buy some silhouettes of cats 
and witches in the five-and-ten-cent store and paste on the 
windows. This makes a very attractive room. 


November 


Board border of Indian squaw, tent, and two trees (one 
tree has an owl in it). This forms a scene unit which is 
repeated across the board. The teacher adds a fire and 
grass in colored chalk, the objects being drawn and cut in 
the handwork periods. The Indian is a back view and 
consists of a gay blanket with black hair on the head, falling 


down over the blanket. The tents are cut from buff paper 
and the owl from black, Having orange circles for eyes. 
Use brown paper for flower pots, tied with orange bows left 
over from October. 


December 


Border of gay colored stockings across the. board. Buy 
a roll of crepe paper showing a scene of Santa’s coming, 
or draw a scene, if you have the talent. Hang red bells 
in the windows, or make paper holly wreaths, tied with 
red crepe bows and hang in the windows. Use red paper 
for the flowers and buy some holly stamps for good papers. 


January 


Border of snow flakes (cut from white paper) and boots 
(cut from black paper), cut freehand by the pupils in hand- 
work periods. Draw a simple snow scene on the odd board 
and have pupils draw same scene for a special lesson to hang 
in the display corner. Use white paper for flower-pots 
and have children cut icicles of white paper and paste at 
tops of windows. 


February 


Border of shields and cherries, drawn and cut by the 
class. Draw two hearts on the board and paste a picture 
of Washington or Lincoln on each one. Drawings of 
hatchets and red hearts are appropriate for the display 
corner. This is the time to start some bulbs for Easter. 
Use a shallow bowl; an earthern one used for baking, does 
very well and is far less expensive than the ones bought in 
a regular flower store. 


March 


Make a border of windmills, cut from 6” x9” manila 
paper folded. The class may make booklets for special 
work in the shape of kites, coloring them gaily. 

Have class draw tulips or daffodils and cut out and paste 
at the bottom of windows to form a flower bed. 


April 
Border of open umbrellas (cut from black paper 6 x 6) 
and little white rabbits sitting under them. The teacher 
may add grass and a colored flower here and there to 
complete border. Patterns may be used, if necessary. 
Use violet paper for flower-pots and buy some appropriate 


stamps for good papers. Booklets of eggs in gay colors 
could be made for special work. 


(Continued on page 470) 
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Literary Appreciation I 


Annie L. MacKinnon 
Instructor in Story Telling and Primary Literature, Teachers’ College, Municipal ‘University of hicon, Ohio 
(Book rights reserved) 


Platoon School— Primary Grades 


HE teaching of literature in the primary grades, as 
presented in the Platoon System, is an aid in every 
sense of the word. 

Primary and paramount in value is the interest developed 
by the child in humanity at large. Through his stories, 
his poems, his pictures, his books, he is led to understand 
and love his companions. He is able to take unto himself 
the personality, the feeling and the resultant actions of 
another human being. 

His imagination has developed so logically and so con- 
structively that he can guide, with saner judgment, the 
actions of this being he is impersonating. Because of this 
growth mentally and morally how great care should be 
expended in a choice of good, clean, character-building 
material. Educational Dramatics is the name of the wise 
handmaiden who, through play, unfolds and expands this 
imaginative faculty into a safe and sound instrument for 
good.: ° 

It is quite necessary that the educational growth in 
every way should be enhanced, and through the work in 
Literary Appreciation the child learns to concentrate and 
to select wisely, for, if dramatization is the ultimate result, 
he must know if he would participate. His vocabulary is 
increased and his language sense made the keener, for the 
pupil who can speak fluently and well is the one chosen 
for either the leading part, or to manage the entire pro- 
duction. As a manager, his initiative is developed each 
time he takes charge of a group of children and guides them 
in the presentation of a dramatization of a poem, a story, 
or a pircure. 

Morally he becomes responsible, dependable, of high 
purpose; he learns to look for the blue sky reflected in the 
water instead of for the mud at the bottom of the pool. 

Physically he becomes a supple instrument through the 
playing, the dramatizing, the pantomiming of story, poem 
or picture. The physica] interpretation brings into action 
aJl the muscles of his body, and he works off, in the right 
way, a lot of nervous energy, that otherwise might be ex- 
pended in useless and annoying wriggling. 

Through stories his character is builded firmly on the 
foundation stones of reverence, loyalty, gratitude, kindness, 
perseverance, unselfish service, faithfulness to duty, gentle- 
ness and cheerfulness; he becomes an exponent of good 
workmanship, of co-operation, clean play and self-control; 
he will be a reliable, orderly, healthy and dependable citizen 
of the United States. 

There is no better way to teach religious principles Oni 
through the right kind of stories: stories that do not 
preach offensively, but that have their moral lesson hidden 
so close to the surface that it comes out of its own free will. 
It may be years afterward, when the child is grown up, 
that he will remember the story and discover its lesson for 
himself. How much more his own discovery will mean, 
than a cut-and-dried, neatly-pressed, botanical specimen 
of moral tacked on each story. 

One of the most important elements brought out through 
stories and the attendant dramatization, is the social 
understanding and sympathy. Equality and democracy 
walk hand-in-hand with the child, and each realizes that 
he has a place in the general scheme of things, that he can 
play his part and do his bit. The king in one story may 
be a mere hedge in another presentation, while the fence of 
one day becomes the knightly commander of the castle 
on the next day. The colored child plays the part of 
mother in one cast, while the dainty white child becomes 
he nurse or servant. Sympathy, kindly interest, fair 


play and team work all contribute their bit to make this 
socializing process what it should be. 

Last, but by no means least, is the joy of the whole thing. 
Some place joy first, but I place it last, for I feel that its 
emphasis is greater there. Like a mother-bird brooding 
her little ones, so should Joy spread wide her brilliant wings 
and cast her glory over all these aims that lie back of stories, 
poems and pictures. The child should feel only the joy of 
the material presented: the joy of beauty, of humor, of 
ideals —that should be the apparent aim. The other 
important aims should be hidden by a rainbow mist of 
pleasure and only as intelligence develops should the mist 
— and fade that the child may, himself, draw forth his 
esson. 

Now that we have established the use and resultant value 
of teaching the appreciation of literature in the Primary 
Platoon, it would be well to discuss the technicalities of the 
subject. 

. Preparedness of the Teacher 


First, let us consider the preparation of the teacher and 
the necessary essentials that would enable her to teach the 
subject to the first, second, and third grade children. She 
must have a great love of literature and a wide knowledge 
of literary material. Greater than this love of literature, 
however, must be the love of humanity and a loving and 
sympathetic understanding of the child. She must know 
his psychological development and the material suitable 
for each period; she must know his experience and knowl- 
edge and be able to judge of what will please him, not 
herself. 

She must work constantly for variety and she must be 
ever ready to appeal to his interest in new ways. New 
devices, new tactics must keep the interest of the child 
awake. She must remember that Literature in the Platoon 
System is spoken of as one of his leisure periods. It should 
be so, for the child, but if it is successfully a leisure period 
for him — it cannot be one for the teacher. 

Deserving of very careful consideration would be the 
number of children to be met daily, as well as the number 
in each section. Between thirty and thirty-five is the ideal 
number for a section, and if you are busy for ten periods 
of the day, that would bring you in contact with from 
three hundred to three hundred fifty children daily. From 
two to five rest periods a week are desirable, if not abso- 
lutely necessary for the continued good health of the 
special teacher, whose need is greater than that of the 
home room teacher, in that she has to endure the strain 
of meeting many different personalities. 


Environment 


The room must, above all, establish atmosphere. It 
should be a large room — large enough for two circles of 
chairs or for one big circle. There should be one big sand- 
table or two smaller ones; a shelf of books in the corner, 
where the groups for whom this special teacher takes 
attendance can select reading matter for the time between 
the admittance bell and the beginning of the first lesson 
period. 

In the first, second and third grade we are dealing with 
children who are in the last half of the realistic age and to 
whom the door of Fairyland has just opened. 

If your pupils, at this attendance time, should chance 
to be a first grade group, be sure to have on your book-shelf 
some of the following titles: “Johnny Crow’s Garden,” 
“Johnny Crow’s Party,” by Brook; “ Mother Goose,” by 
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Fisher, Greenaway or Smith; “Black Sambo,” by Banner- 
man; “Peter Rabbit,” by Potter; “Four and and Twenty 
Toilers,” by Lucas; “Chicken World,” by Boyd Smith, 
and the “Circus Book,” by Buffington. 

If a second grade falls to your lot, let these volumes find 
a place on your book-shelf: “A Story of Live Dolls,” by 
Gates; “Bobby and the Big Road,” by Linds y; “The 
Sandman, His Farm Stories,” by Hopkinson Smith; 
“Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy,” by Gruelle,” and 
‘Mother Goose Village,” by Bigham. 

If a third grade meets with you at this time, these books 
will be of interest: “The Curly-haired Hen,” by Vimar; 
“The Birch and the Star,” by Thomsen; “The Monkey 
That Would Not Kill,” by Drummond; “Mopsa the 
Fairy,” by Ingelow; “When Molly Was Six,” by White; 
“Docas, the Indian Boy,” by Seaman; “Tommy Trot’s 
Visit to Santa Claus,” by Page; “The Seven Little Sisters,” 
by Andrews, and “My Days with the Fairies,” by Sawtell. 

There should be plenty of blackboard room, not only for 
drawings by the teacher, but for productions by the pupils, 
however crude they may be, the only stipulation being that 
they must represent the material studied at the time. 
Two bulletin boards, 48 x 48, are necessary for the posting 
of pictures which should emphasize the theme of the month 
or certain stories and poems. Two smaller bulletin spaces 
where the merit chart for poems is displayed, wil] be of 
great interest to the children, if placed low enough for them 
to see. 

The pictures, drawings and any decorations of the room 
should always enforce the idealistic rather than the humor- 
ous or popular. In this way, at Thanksgiving time, let 
the Pilgrim pictures establish the atmosphere of the 
literature room. The turkeys and pumpkins can make 
their headquarters in the home, drawing or science room. 
If space can be found large enough, have a table where five 
or six can sit at ease. Here three or more copies of many 
different peems can be allowed to “lie around,” making it 
possible for children so inclined to select an extra poem to 
learn after their required work has been accomplished. 

Correlation must never be lost sight of in the work of the 
Platoon Schoo]. Consultation between teachers of special 
activities and the Auditorium should bring this about in 
an ideal way. That the child may, in the other special 
rooms, meet the subject with which he has become ac- 
quainted in, say, the literature room; that the completed 
whole may be demonstrated in the auditorium, or correlat- 
ing center, is the ideal situation. The following demon- 
strates this: 

The science teacher had talked about the apple, and, 
cutting one open, had discovered to the children the star 
within. The story, “The Little Red House With No 
Door,” found in “Stories for Sunday Story Telling,” by 
Bailey, had an added interest when told by the literature 
teacher that same day. When the children went to their 
drawing room, they were given a chance to make a picture 
of the star in the apple, and in the Library, the story, 
“Why Apples Have Stars Within,” found in “Fanciful 
Flower Tales,” by Bigham, was read to the children by the 
librarian. (The picture from the art room, a science talk 
by one of the children, and the story dramatized, could be 
carried as a completed whole to the auditorium and there 
presented.) In this way the child was brought into contact 
with every phase of that subject, and it had been presented 
to him by teachers of trained ability in their special subject. 


Method of Presentation 


For the teaching of literary appreciation, stories, poems» 
and pictures are used for the two purposes — for atmo- 
sphere and for return. 

Quite often the theme of the month may be made clearer 
by a story of such a nature that the teacher wil] tell it the 
one time only and then let it lie dormant, not following with 
a discussion or remarks, but going on at once with the 
regular work. Sometimes a brief discussion fcliows natu- 
rally, and is started by the question of some child. This is 
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ideal, but the teacher should never force the discussion. 
This atmospheric material may sometimes be read instead 
of told. 

For the purpose of return, a second telling is often de- 
sirable and a decidedly different type of story is selected. 
This story for return should be concrete, full of action, and 
should dramatize easily. At the end of the first telling, 
the pictures in the story are selected and arranged in logical 
order; the setting is determined upon and the characters 
designated in order of their importance. Some may illus- 
trate the story on the sand-table or on the blackboard or 
on paper. If on paper, the work is done at home and is 
not required. It is done of the child’s own free will and 
simply shows an added interest on his part in the literature 
work. Dramatization is a natura] result and after this, re- 
telling of the story by individual pupils is a simple and 
acceptable return. 

The above method can be followed with poems, only be 
sure that in dramatization no change that cheapens or 
burlesques the poem be made. Retain the atmosphere of 
the poem above all things. 

Pictures that are in keeping with the monthly theme 
may be presented by the teacher, who carries this Jesson on 
herself. A story of the artist, one of the picture, or a story 
that the picture suggests. The return from this work ex- 
presses itself in a desire to own a small copy, or to tell about 
the picture in the picture gallery which is sometimes held 
in the auditorium, or in language work in the home room. 

If reading has to be taken care of in the literature room, 
Jet it deal entirely with the appreciative side, using those 
supplementary readers which most nearly measure up to 
Jiterary standards. This reading may be silent or oral. 
If the latter, the teacher or the pupil may read. The 
teacher, in order to be a safe guide, must study the story 
beforehand; must understand the psychology of the story 
and the child; must be familiar with the cannons governing 
bodily and vocal expression. 

If silent reading is to be the program of the day, try to 
have the content cover one unit of thought, easily completed 
in the thirty or thirty-five minutes allowed. There should 
be five or ten minutes taken at the end of the reading, for 
the purpose of return. This test may take the form of 
questions written by the teacher on the board, read silently 
by the pupilsand answered orally. These questions should con- 
cern themselves with the message in the story and maysome- 
times have to do with the structure, or building of the story. 

Word building, pronunciation and the mechanics of 
reading should be the work of the home room, a very valuable 
aid to this being dramatization. 


Theme for the Month 

To the interested teacher it is very clear that the child 
is receiving more benefit when his stories, poems and 
pictures are grouped around one big idea, or, let us say, an 
ethical theme for each month. 

A collection of heterogeneous material tends to leave 
the child bewildered, and as one of our aims is to guide in 
a safe, sane and Jogical way, a theme for each month has 
been chosen. 

For September, let the Law of Health and Order, as it 
affects Home and School, govern the work presented. 
A number of the humanities come under this law: obedience, 
faithful and dutiful service, Joyalty, respect and reverence. 
Use materia] containing these character-building qualities, 
but materia] in which the home note is the dominant note. 


September — Home and School 


The child comes from the home to the school that he 
may learn in a greater degree to be that type of American 
citizen who recognizes Law and Order. That he may 
become such a citizen he must be healthy physically, 
mentally and morally. He must be 
I Physically Fit 

1 Clothes and body clean. 
2 Bad habits must be eliminated. 
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3 Good habits must be cultivated. (Food, sleep, 
exercise) 
Il Mentally Fit 
Clean mind 
Clean thoughts 
Clean words 
He must Jearn to be useful (Ability to be) 
He must learn to be helpful (Wish to be) 
He must learn to obey 
IiI Morally Fit 
Faithful 
Loyal 
Respectful 
Reverent 
Dutiful 
At home and school, and to those who are in 
authority there. 


The Day’s Order 


If the 1A’s come to you for the first time, it would be 
wel] te play the game of sounds. Find how many have 
names beginning with the “m” sound, or the “b” sound, 
and so on. They enjoy the game; the teacher Jearns the 
names of the pupils and all become acquainted. 

For Wednesday the story, “Where are You Going?’”* 
should be told by the teacher. This charming little story 
appeared in To-day’s Housewife, January, 1922, and is 
greatly enjoyed by the children. It is full of elements that 
appeal to the interests of the child during the Rhythmic Age. 
There is plenty of action which leads many familiar friends 
into an adventure with a note of the unusual in it. The 
accumulative feature is linked with the element of suspense 
in that we wonder whom the Little Pink Pig will meet 
next. There is a strong sense appeal -—a pink pig, a 
white hen, a black bow-wow and a gray puss. The ap- 
proach to the climax is subtle and there is suppressed ex- 
citement as the desire for the comforts of home overcome 
the desire for adventure into the unknown. 

Notice the beginning of the ascent to the high point of 
in terest — “Then the sun went down and the Dark came’’; 
“<T am hungry.’” “After a while it grew Dusk, and the 
Dark, Dark came.” ‘“ ‘I am tired and sleepy.’” “At 
last the Dark, Dark, Dark came.” “ ‘I want my MOTHER!” 
At this point our hero gives up his bravado and honestly 
and tearfully Jeads his doting followers back to the very 
best place for them. The child who takes this part is 
taught what it means to be quick and accurate in decision 
in times: of stress. 

After the story has been carefully prepared and as 
carefully told by the teacher, ask the children for pictures 
they saw while the story was being told. As this story is 
used for the express purpose of getting a return from the 
child, we do not drop it at once with no discussion, but we 
try to get a return first through verbal stories of the pictures 
the children built in their minds from the words in the story. 
Here the faculty of imagination is trained, and in a safe and 
sane way. 

Following this picture show, the teacher may ask a few 
questions which should be carefully planned to bring out 
the high lights in the story, and which same questions must 
always follow the logical form of the story. 

In this story we might ask, Where was the little pig 
going? Did he go alone? Whom did he meet first? 
Second? Next? What did he think was the end of the 
world? Did he like it? Why? (Hope to get the answers 
as they come in the story. If you do not do so at first, 
keep at it until you do get the words hungry, sleepy and 
mother.) Did they find a nicer place than the end of the 
world? 

It is now time to ask some child to show you how the 
Little White Hen asked, “ Where are you going?”” Question 
the child as to what the hen would be doing. Naturally 
the answer comes, “Scratching in the dirt.” Have him 
give the action as well as the words. Folllow this same plan 

* See page 466 
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with the Black Bow-wow and Pretty Gray Puss. ~Then 
ask some child to answer as the Little Pink Pig did. Right 
here they will discover that the Little Pink Pig should say 
something to his mother about where he was going. Let 
the children work out this conversation in their own way. 
With one group the pig said, “ Mother, I am going to the 
end of the world.” The mother replied, “Very good, only 
be sure to come back.” Another group worked it out in 
this way. “Mother, I want to go out and play.” Mother 
says, “You may do that, only be a good Little Pink Pig.” 
Your individual dramatizations should include every child 
in the group. 

The above should take about two half-hour periods. 
So you have reached Friday of your first week. It is now 
advisable to have silent reading on the board in connection 
with this story. Let the written questions follow the same 
order as the oral questions you asked earlier, and always 
observe the logical order of the story. Some words may be 
too hard for them, but ask them to make a picture of the 
word as it is written, and you will be surprised how quickly 
they commit the pictures. Sometimes you may want to 
call their attention to different sounds, but that should be 
done only occasionally and only for the purpose of clear 
articulation. The phonic side of words should be developed 
in the home room in connection with the reading lesson. 

On Monday devote the period to the playing of the story. 
It is a good plan to see if some child can tell the story 
connectedly. If you discover such a one, have him select 
the children for the different parts, and stage the dramatiza- 
tion with cast one. Establish enough casts with different 
managers to include every child in the group who wants to 
play. Each manager must be taught at once that he is 
responsible for the actions and words of his characters, 
and especially he is responsible for correct speech and 
sentence structure. The teacher will have to watch this 
part carefully. She may call the manager to one side and 
explain to him that he must make the children say, “There 
isn’t (instead of ain’t) any good supper there.” 

This story has brought out, in connection with the theme 
of the month, the following values: 


Creative imagination and two of its classes — associative 
and penetrative. 

Confidence and self-reliance. 

Initiative. 

Clear judgment. 

Appreciation of home. 

Joy in the story and its dramatization. 


A change in the program is now desirable, so on Tuesday 
learn and dramatize some of the Mother Goose rhymes 
(Baa, Baa, Black Sheep”). On Wednesday work on the 
rhyme of Miss Muffet. Thursday should find the teacher 
ready with her second story, “The Nicest Place on Earth.’* 
Handle this in the same way you did the first one, using 
Friday, also, for this new story. 

On Monday of the third week have picture posters of 
Mother Goose subjects in the room. Let the children 
choose which one they will dramatize or pantomime. 
Tuesday and Wednesday devote to learning the poem, 
“The Little Plant,” by Kate Brown, in “Primary Plan 
Book” — George (Spring number). The method for teach- 
ing the poem will be discussed next month. 

On Thursday tell or read “The Open Gate,” found in 
“Mother Stories,” by Maude Lindsay. This story is used 
to emphasize the theme of the month and you should not 
discuss it, but follow it at once with the dramatization of 
“The Nicest Place on Earth.” Use this same plan Friday, 
opening the lesson with the story, “When Ned Visited His 
Grandmother,” by Marion Wathen, found in “Story- 
Telling Time,” by Danielson. 

On Monday of the fourth week, use the entire period 
for dramatizing “The Nicest Place on Earth,” using all 
the casts, and Jeaving the impression of pleasure in con- 
nection with the story. 


* See page 466 
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Picture study once a month is of value and makes a 
variety. The half hour period on Tuesday can be filled 
by the teacher, who may tell about the pictures, “Little 
Ones in Class,’ (1085E, Perry) and “The Sisters,” (791, 
Perry). Something about the artist, too, should interest 
the children. Show the pictures, and have ten or twenty 
extra copies to sell to those who care for them. I find the 
children care more for the pictures if they pay a penny or 
two for them. 

On Wednesday and Thursday teach your new poem, 
“Strange Lands,” by Alma Tadema, using pictures of the 
Jay, the Dove and the Baby. 

On the last day of the week and month dramatize 
“Where Are You Going?” thus leaving the theme for the 
month fresh in the child’s mind, and, best of all, arousing 
in him the emotion of joy. 


For the 2B’s 


Sept. 4 — Stories of Vacation, by the pupils. 

“ 5, 6,7, 10, 11 — Using the same method demonstrated 
in the study discussion for 1A, present and 
dramatize “Two-Twigs-and-a-Silver-Button,” * 
by Agnes Herbertson. 

12, 13 — Present the poem, “ Making a House,” by 
Peabody. Found in Riverside, II. 

14—Silent Reading: Either on the blackboard in con- 
nection with a story or poem studied, or from 
Winston Primer, “Boy and Goat.” 

17, 18 — Present a new story, “How the Home was 
Built,” “Mother Stories,” by Maude Lindsay. 

19, 20 — Silent Reading — Winston Primer — “Old 
Woman and Pig.” 
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Different methods of handling silent reading 
will be presented Jater in the series. 


““ 


21 — Picture Study — (Same as in 1A.) 
24, 25, 26 — Go back to dramatization of “How the 
Home was Built.” 
“27, 28 — Silent Reading — Winston Primer, “ Lambi- 
kin.” 

For the 2A’s 

Sept. 4 — Stories of Vacation, by the pupils. 

“ 5, 6, 7 — Present and dramatize “Boy Who Wanted 
a Castle,” found in “Tell Me Another Story,” by 
Bailey. 

“ 10— Tell or read (preferably tell) “TonyBear at the 
Peacock House,’ found in “Story-Telling 
Time,” by Danielson. Also present new poem 
for the first time, “September,” by A. L. M. 

11 — Tell the story of “Echo” (Primary Epucation, 
November, 1922, page 588). Work again on 
the poem “September.” 

12 — Work on the poem and use with it the story 
“How the Crickets Brought Good Fortune,” 
“Stories Children Need,” by Bailey. 

13, 14 — Silent Reading — From the board or from 
supplementary readers. “Bunny Rabbit’s 
Diary,” by Blaisdell; “The Clover Patch.” 
This will take two lessons. 

17,18 — Poem Work — “September.” 

19, 20 — Silent reading — “ Bunny Rabbit’s Diary,” 
“White Rabbit.” 

24, 25, 26— Present and dramatize a new story, 
“The Legend of the Goldenrod,” “ Story-telling 
Time,” by Danielson. 

“27, 28 — Silent Reading — “That’s Why” Stories, by 

Bryce, “The Goldenrod” and “The Forget- 

me-not.” 
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For the 3B’s 


Sept. 4 — Stories of Vacation, by pupils. 
““ 5, 6, 7 — Present and dramatize story of “ Echo.” 


* See page 466 
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Sept. 10, 11, 12— Present the poem, “September,” by 
Jackson. Use with this, “To a Fringed Gen- 
tian,” by Bryant, found in “The Listening 
Child,” by Thatcher. 

“ 138, 14— Silent reading —“That’s Why” Stories, 
“The Goldenrod” and “The Forget-me-not.”’ 

17, 18, 19 — Present and dramatize new story, “The 
Legend of the Golendrod.” 

* 20, 21—Silent reading — “That’s Why” Stories, 

“The Sighing Pine Tree’ and “Why the Cat 
Washes After Eating.” 

** 24 — Dramatize “The Legend of the Goldenrod.” 

25— Work on poem, “September,” by Jackson. 
Give out printed copies. 

26, 27 —Silent reading — “That’s Why” Stories, 
“How We Got the First Camel,” “The White 
Rabbit.” 

“28 — Picture Study —“The Sowers” (510, Perry) and 
“The Gleaners” (511, Perry). Use with “The 
Gleaners”’ the story, “The Wheatfield,” found 
in “The Golden Windows,” by Laura Richards. 


For the 3A’s 

Sept. 4— Stories of Vacation, by pupils. 

“ 5, 6— “How Peace Was Brought to the Red Men”’ 

(Project in Correlation). 
“ 7— Silent Reading — “Old Mother West Wind,” by 
Burgess; “How Johnny Chuck Found the Best 
Thing in the World.” 
10, 11, 12 — Poem, “September,” by Jackson. 
sent as in 3B. 
“ 13, 14 — Silent Reading — “Old Mother West Wind,” 
“Tommy Trout Who Wouldn’t Mind” and 
“The Wilful Little Breeze.” 

“« 17, 18 19 — Dramatization of “How Johnny Chuck 
Found the Best Thing in the World.” 

* 20, 21 — Silent Reading — “Old Mother West Wind,” 
“Jimmy Skunk Looks for Beetles” and “Why 
Jimmy Skunk Wears Stripes.” 

24, 25 — Dramatization of “How Peace was Brought 
to the Red Men.” 

“ 26, 27 — Silent Reading — “Old Mother West Wind,” 
“Reddy Fox Goes Fishing” and “How Reddy 
Fox was Surprised.” 

28 — Picture Study — Same as in 3B. 


Pre- 
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The story “How Peace was Brought to the Red Men,’’* 
is an original story written by Mrs. Julia Mills, of the 
Story Telling III Class at the University of Akron. 

Miss Lora Naumer, Auditorium, Miss Clara Ekert, Art, 
and Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Science, have already planned 
how this project in correlation shall work out. 

The rainbow and the life of the Indian should be studied 
in the science room. Head ornaments of paper should be 
made in the art room. A dance for the rainbow girls and 
a war dance for the Indians should be worked out in the 
gymnasium. An Indian chant should come from the music 
room. In the library two stories could be read — “Old 
Sol,” from “Cat-tails and Other Tales,” by Howitson, and 
“Rainbow Fairies,” found in “Daily Lesson Plans,” by 
Griffin. A poem called “Rainbow Fairies,” found in 
“Language Through Nature,” by Perdue and Griswold, 
could be presented to the children either in the library or in 
the literature room. The children should be able to make 
bows and arrows in the manual training room. When the 
literature class feels that the story is ready for presentation, 
the whole should go into the auditorium and be given there 
before an audience. A stage setting could be arranged by 
the intermediate or upper grade drawing classes. 

Thus all the special activities are brought together in one 
common problem and the fact that the story originated in 
the teacher’s class at the University gives additional] weight 
to the correlative element. 

* See October issue. 
(Continued on page 466) 
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Drawing Outlines 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 Discuss the care of paints and paint brushes. Read 
this verse, or copy it on the board: 


A paint brush’s like a kitten, 
It has such lovely fur, 
And when you stroke it gently 
You can almost hear it purr. 
But if you treat it cruelly 
And brush the hairs all wrong 
It will not do good work for you 
And won’t last at all long. 


Paint a simple sky and ground picture. If crayolas are 
used draw the horizontal stroke in the air many times. 
Use the same stroke with the brush. It is important to 
start this at the beginning of the year. 

2 On three small pieces of manila paper draw, or cut 
and paste, the three types of sky lines, level, sloping, or 
hilly and mountainous. It is a good plan to use sunset 
skies against dark cuttings which may be silhouetted. 

5 Paint a landscape, adding this time an elm tree. 
The foliage of an elm is shaped like a large umbrella. If 
crayolas are used, study the technique as illustrated, hori- 
zontal, vertical and oblique. 


Second Week 


1 Make bunches of grapes for a room decoration. The 
illustrated pattern may be used, or children can make their 
own. If this is done, have each child start with the same 
sized paper and have the lowest grape touching the bottom 
of the paper and the step the top. Draw around circles to 
make grapes. Color. 

2and3 Have children bring oak, elm and maple leaves 
to school and draw around them. See that they know each 
leaf. Then distribute acorn patterns which are to be used 
as heads in making leaf children. Color the acorn light 
brown, the top dark brown, and add the features with 
black. Paste legs on to the leaves. The leaf children may 
be mounted, or if made large enough, left unmounted. 


Third Week 


1 Make a daisy poster, either with or without patterns. 
This is very effective if black paper is used for a background, 
the daisies left white, centers yellow and leaves green. 
If black paper is not available, use white and make the 
daisies yellow with brown centers. 

2 Most of us saw a lake or river during our summer 
vacation. Make a vacation picture showing sky and water. 
To do this successfully, cover the paper first with a water 
wash. 

3 Cat-tails grow beside streams. Paint another picture 
showing sky, water and a tiny bit of shore. From brown 
paper cut cat-tails and leaves, and paste onto the shore 
along the water. 


Fourth Week 


1 Paint another sky and water picture. Perhaps the 
sun is not shining and the waves are rough. Show large 
sea-gulls flying in the air. When they fly we see only the 
wings. 

2 Cut boats freehand and arrange in a picture. 

3 Paint any beautiful fall nature study, painting the 
flower a bright color first, and always having the stem reach 
the bottom of the page. 

September is the month to start things right. Have a 
definite place for paint boxes, a certain way to pass paint 
cups and materials, and do not vary methods. This saves 
much time and effort. Show the children how to clean 
their boxes and brushes. 
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Teaching Spelling in First 
Grade 


Angela C. Reynolds 


Teachers from time to time have tried many devices 
to teach little children correct spelling. 

Spelling may be made a live subject instead of the 
drudgery it so often becomes. 

When my pupils have had thorough drill in phonics 
until they can spell by sound “family words” galore, 
then I teach them the alphabet. 

When each child knows the name of every letter, I 
then tell them I have “a surprise” and a way to use these 
letters. 

I then pass them large manila cards with a picture and 
the word in both print and script. In a few minutes they 
come up eagerly to spell the words. They then leave the 
card, pass to the blackboard and write the word three 
times. Each time we spell (not every day) they write 
the new word three times, and others they have had one 
time, usually adding several they have learned alone. 

Now they have become so interested, they write from 
twenty to fifty words without missing. Each child knows 
he is not limited, and each tries to excel. We do not use 
a speller, but find this novel way so much more pleasing 
to little folks. And we get results. 





Paper Cutting Design 


Anne M. Halladay, Colorado 
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Paper Cutting Design for September. Mount, gray; 1, 2, 3, red; 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, green; 10, yellow or brown. 
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Arithmetic Project for Grades Three and Four 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


Scenes in the Union Station 


Springfield, Pittsfield, Albany and the West! Train on 
track 2. 

Ticket Office to the right. 

Restaurant and magazine stand on the left. 


On reflection, most children will find that arithmetic is 
not just a school subject to be studied in school and locked 
up and left there with the turning of the key in the school- 
house door. I was interested one day when questioning 
third and fourth grade pupils along this line to hear of their 
many little experiences which had brought forth the need 
to know arithmetic. Some said they had known what to 
do and were pleased to find their knowledge of use to them. 
Others didn’t know just how to solve their problems, but 
found that more knowledge of arithmetic was what they 
needed. 

They found a need to know arithmetic when helping a 
milkman, peddling papers, making a tent, helping in a store, 
paying carfare, buying stamps at the school bank, helping 
a vegetable and fruit man, selling Easter cards, selling 
Larkin products, selling tickets, etc. Most of these experi- 
ences required a knowledge of dollirs and cents, making 
change and knowing what the right change should be. 

So in trying to have our arithmetic “tie up” with the 
child’s real experiences in life, I thought some interesting 
drills in spending money and making change would be 
profitable. 

We talked the matter over and decided to have a magazine 
stand at the Union Station. That led the conversation 
to the other ways of spending money at the station and gave 
the children the idea of having a Union Station at school, 
with ticket office, train bulletins, magazine and newspaper 
stand, candy counter, restaurant and information desk. 

We sent away and bought toy money for the ticket and 
magazine sellers and cashiers to use. Each child made 
his own money. We used cardboard for the coins, tracing 
around real ones. Arithmetic paper was used for bills. 
When everybody had made one ten, two fives, two twos, and 
five ones, four half-dollars, four quarters, ten dimes, ten 
nickels and five pennies, all felt quite wealthy. 

Old pocketbooks, brought from home, were used to keep 
the money in. When the children had paid for things and 
received their change, they afterward returned the money 
to its owners so that each one would have his own money 
and always have plenty to use. 

Our ticket office and restaurant were not at all elaborate 
affairs and much was left to the imagination, but practice 
was given in making change and that was of chief value. 


Ticket Office 


The ticket office seemed to be of especial interest to the 
children. First we discussed where we should go. This 
suggested the different railroads out of Worcester. All 
who could, found out actual fares to different places. A 
weekly guide secured later, gave us fares to all the stations 
we needed. These were very simple affairs, but satisfied 
the children perfectly. They were made of cardboard 
three inches long and two inches wide and had the names 
of the stations printed on them. 





WORCESTER WORCESTER 
TO TO 
BOSTON NEW YORK 








Oak tag 8” by 16” was used for printing lists of stations 
in order, with fares to each. When finished, these were 
hung on the wall. 


BOSTON AND ALBANY R. R. 














JAMESVILLE ....$.14 No. GRAFTON ..$ .24 | 
ROCHDALE...... .33 WESTBORO..... 46 | 

CHARLTON ..... 48 | SOUTHVILLE ... 59 | 
E.BROoKFIELD.. .71 CORDAVILLE ... .62| 
BROOKFIELD .... .83 ASHLAND ...... 74 | 
W. BRooKFIELD. .92 FRAMINGHAM .._ .83) 
WARREN ...... 1.02 . ae .98 

W. WarRREN... 1.11| | WELLESLEY ... 1.07) 
PALMER ....... 1.42| | Boston....... 1.60 | 

SPRINGFIELD .. 1.95| | 








NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD R. R. 








| Mittpury ....$ .22| | AUBURN ...... $ .17] 
| NORTHBRIDGE . .47| |OxXFORD....... 41 | 
| WHITINS ...... 62| |WensTER ..... .58| 
| UXBRIDGE ..... .69| |PuTNnam ...... 94 | 
| BLACKSTONE .. .94 | DAYVILLE ..... 13 | 
| WoonsockET .. 1.00! | DaNnretson.... 1.43] 
|Pawrucket ... 1.41| | PLatrietp ... 1.55| 
| PROVIDENCE ... 1.56] | NorwicH ..... 2.13| 


| |New Lonpon . 2.63| 








BOSTON AND MAINE R. R. 

















GREENDALE....$ .14 
W. Boyvtston . .33 
OAKDALE ..... 38 
STERLING Jct.. .44 
CLINTON ...... 62 
LANCASTER .... .70 
ee re 1.01 

| NASHUA ...... 1.66 

| STERLING ..... $ .52| 
LEOMINSTER... .77) 

| FITCHBURG .... .94| 





Then one card contained the names of stations farther 
away, such as, Albany, Hartford, New Haven, New York. 

The “ticket office” was at a table in the back ‘of the room. 
One row at a time went to the ticket office. To keep those 
waiting to buy, or who had already bought, busy, each child 
counted as the ticket seller picked up each piece of money 
in counting the change. Suppose a ticket for Boston ($1.60) 
had been asked for, and a five-dollar bill had been used in 
payment. The ticket seller first handed the passenger his 
ticket, then all would watch him and count from $1.60 as 
he handled the coins and bills — $1.70, $1.75, $2.00, $4.00, 
$5.00, or whatever the case might be. Sometimes different 
ways of making the change were tried. 

I asked the children how they could be polite when asking 
for tickets and some of the suggestions given were: 


A ticket to Nashua, please. 

I’d like a ticket for Framingham, please. 
Please give me a ticket for Wellesley. 

I want a ticket for Webster, please. 
May I have a ticket for Ashland, please? 
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For written lessons in the fourth grade, we made fares 
to Boston and way stations the subject of one lesson, fares 
to Providence another and so on. 

To illustrate — using fares from Worcester to Boston: 


1 What will nine tickets to Boston cost? 

2 Find the price of tickets (one each) to Wellesley, 
Natick, Ashland, Cordaville and No. Grafton. 

3 How much more would you pay for a ticket to 
Wellesley than for one to Westboro? 

4 Twenty-five people went to Boston to visit the State 
House. What was the cost of tickets for all? 

5 Buy seven tickets for Southville. 

6 How much more does a ticket to Boston cost than 
one to Natick? 

7 Buy a ticket for Framingham, one for Westboro, 
one for Southville and one for Boston. 

8 The conductor collects forty-eight tickets for Fram- 
ingham. What did the tickets cost? 

9 Find the cost of two tickets to Cordaville and three 
to Natick. 

10 How many tickets for North Grafton can be bought 
for $7.68? 


The third graders were much interested in the problems 
and asked if they might do some. Multiplication with 
carrying happened to be the next step in third grade 
arithmetic just at that time, so the opportunity for teaching 
it with the child’s specific aim in view presented itself. So 
simpler problems were given the third grade, multiplying 
only by 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

When long division was being taught in grade four, we 
made use of problems such as: 


How many tickets for Brookfield can be bought for $19.92? 

How many for Rochdale for $6.93? 

Play you are a ticket seller and that you received $1968 
for tickets to Charlton. How many tickets did you sell? 

You received $46.92 for tickets to West Brookfield. How 
many did you sell? 

Find how many you sold for Jamesville, if you received 
$2.94. 

How many for East Brookfield, if you took in $37.63? 

(The foregoing lists of stations were used for problems of 
this sort.) 


Magazine and Newspaper Stand 


The pupils brought in a great many magazine covers. 
We decided the covers would be sufficient and less bulky 
for our use than the magazines themselves. So many 
magazines are five cents, ten cents, fifteen cents, twenty 
cents, twenty-five cents or thity-five cents, that newspapers 
(Worcester, Boston, New York) helped much in using 
pennies for a part of the change. 

Magazines such as Ladies’ Home Journal, American 
Magazine, Country Gentleman, Popular Mechanics and 
Needlecraft showed variety in subject matter. 

Rows of magazines and newspapers were hung on the 
wall and from these the purchases were made. Some of the 
magazines had especially attractive covers and they made 
a’ good decoration for the corner of the room. To save time 
the children really “ordered” their magazines and news- 
papers, as we did not take them from the wall. 

Usually we were in a hurry to get a train when buying, 
so did not stop to say much, but sometimes there wasn’t 
much business and we had plenty of time. Then the 
children held interesting little conversations. These are 
some that were heard: 


Buyer Good morning! 

Clerk Good morning! 

Buyer It’s a nice day to-day, isn’t it? 

Clerk Yes, I hope we’ll have summer soon. 

Buyer Well, I think we’ll have it in a few days. 
you a copy of the American Magazine? 

Clerk Yes, and it has some very interesting stories this 
month. 


Have 
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Another conversation went like this: 


Buyer Good afternoon! 
new magazine stand. 

Clerk Yes, and I have some very nice magazines. 

Buyer You seem to have a good variety. 

Clerk Yes, a lot of new ones came in this morning, 

Buyer Have you a Modern Priscilla? 

Clerk Yes, I have the March number. 

Buyer It isn’t very good weather outside to-day, is it? 

Clerk No, it isn’t. It’s pretty cold. 

Buyer Yes, it’s been pretty cold for a long time. 
you are selling magazines. 

Clerk Yes, I have some pretty good ones here. 

Buyer I’ve been looking in several places for a copy of 
Popular Mechanics. Do you have it here? 

Clerk Yes, Ihave. They just came in this morning. 

Buyer I'll take one. 

Clerk Will that be all? 

Buyer Yes, thank you. 
have much time to read. 


I see you have opened up a 


I see 


I’m not going far, so I won’t 


Candy Counter 


Spending money and making change went on much as in 
ticket selling. 


The children brought real candy boxes from home, 
marked prices on them and bought and sold them. 
s 


Restaurant 


First the children found out prices of food at restaurants. 
Then a sister of one child gave us some printed menu cards 
and some price checks. 
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These were some of the foods most often chosen: 


Soups 


Chicken soup, $.15 Mock turtle soup $.15 


Hot DisHEs 


SEP PL OTS PPLE FUT OP EEE ORE TCT ii $.60 
Roast Prime Rib of Beef, Brown Gravy and Potatoes 50 
Chesapeake Omelette, F rench Fried Potatoes .. . 50 
Fricasee Spring Lamb, Green Peas .. 40 
Hot Chicken Sandwich Mashed Potatoes 40 
Fried Oysters, Tartar Sauce ........ .60 
VEGETABLES 
Green Peas fone Adware 4 ‘ 15 
PN hiss aan 40a vein Scrape ; 15 
ED sw invcedb ew eawmans niet — 15 
SALADS 
ES batinatcinewawenranees er faa 35 
ie ie ie ecicoes ened s tba ee ieee Renae a 50 
I so oro. Dain weaneee sew eeeen sn i 40 
CAE hea diaewdN de teaiee anemia 5O 
, eee sili side ks ; a 35 
Ee eee re hiawenanegee anni 40 
. 2 Ager acne Cok dei adinw ee eee 45 
DESSERTS 
Pineapple Cream Pie when 15 


Apple Pie ... cd Ricaa s atpalacaee nade 15 
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I i ce ee eee bei deweetes dadnnae 15 
EE 6 ce ch chay nn edadeedar er nevavaiwse% .30 
Ice CREAM 

ET ee ee eee Ee eee 15 
ah ea ee RR all RR, in ea dee ne ee 15 
ED bats Crate hae eib ok Rea aueb de 15 
RS nian tea ve see whe Cable he RAL ia ares 15 
aia te acl etalon: ane ogee allosie istaniceR aie ma halee O° 15 
a a ieee wens Aten wane OC oaks .20 

Cees WIN GION. oe. sii ieedase. $.10 

SE ik ccidiaa wah chk uk sil s lencsichs hu 10 

ope Pearly see ca Tie cos 10 


In turn the children chose lunches, one child punching 
checks and another making the change. 

As in buying tickets sets of written examples were given, 
more difficult ones for the fourth and simpler ones for the 
third grade. 

A fourth grade set follows: 


1 Roy had the regular dinner for $.60. What was his 
change from $5.00? 

2 Leon bought chicken soup for $.15, roast beef and 
potatoes for $.50, apple pie for $.15, and vanilla ice cream 
for $.15. What did his dinner cost? What change did he 
receive from $10.00? 

3 Walter bought the regular dinner for $.60. Alfred 
had crabmeat salad for $.50 and pudding for $.15, with 
coffee for $.10. Which spent more? How much more? 

4 Mabel had mock turtle soup for $.15, spring lamb 
with green peas for .$40, pineapple cream pie for $.15 and 
milk for $.10. What change did she receive from $5.00? 

5 Bettie chose chicken soup for $.15, hot chicken 
sandwich with mashed potatoes fo: $.40, green peas for 
$.15, apple pie for $.15, strawberry ice cream for $.15 and 
tea for $.10. What did she spend in all? 

6 Nineteen people each had the regular dinner at $.60. 
What did the nineteen dinners cost? 

7 Irene bought egg salad for $.35. What was her 
change from $10.00? 

8 How many regular dinners at $.60 each could be 
bought for $14.40? 

9 The cashier took in $32.15 Monday noon, $36.50 
Tuesday, $39.35 Wednesday, $37.60 Thursday and $40.85 
Friday. How much did she take in in all five days? 

10 Anna decided to have Chesapeake omelette with 
French fried potatoes for $.40, string beans for $.15, 
Waldorf salad for $.35, apple pie for $.15 and coffee for $.10. 
What did her dinner cost more or less than the regular 
sixty cent dinner? How much more or less? 


Examples of this sort afforded a good opportunity to drill 
on subtraction with two ciphers in the minuend — 


$5 .00 
—.35 





which came in the third grade course. 

(Using the names of children in the room made it quite 
real and it was interesting to see some of them reading the 
problems to themselves before school and expressing pleasure 
at seeing their own names.) 

As at the magazine stand, the restaurant was apt to be 
crowded, and the waitresses rushed, so we didn’t often hold 
much conversation. But occasionally there was a stormy 
day and not many people seemed to be traveling. Then 
these conversations were heard: 


Customer Good afternoon! I’ve been traveling since 
nine o’clock this morning and thought I’d stop in here for 
dinner. What kind of meat have you to-day? 

Waitress We have steak, hamburg, pork chops, chicken, 
and roast beef. 

Customer I think I’ll have some steak. I like it well 
done. Could I have French fried potatoes with it? 

Waitress Yes, youmay. I’ll have it ready for you soon. 
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Customer Good morning! I just got off the train from 
Albany and thought I’d stop here for some lunch. What 
have you to-day? 

Waitress I have chicken soup, sandwiches, and several 
kinds of salad. What do you think you’d like? 

Customer Why, you have so many things that I hardly 
know which to choose. I guess I’ll have chicken soup and 
a cheese sandwich. 

A third went like this: 


Customer Good morning! I just came from Boston. 
My train started so early that I didn’t have time to have 
any breakfast. I’m very hungry, so I thought I’d stop 
here and get something to eat. 

(The boy who was buying had amused me very much by 
saying, “Good morning! I just got off the train from 
Boston, and my wife didn’t get up in time to get me any 
breakfast. I suggested that I was afraid he was telling 
family secrets, so he’d better say it another way.) 

Waitress We have grapefruit, ham and eggs, several 
kinds of cereal, toast, bacon and eggs, coffee and cocoa, 
What will you have? 

Customer I guess I’ll take grapefruit, a cup of coffe.e 
oatmeal and ham and eggs. 

Waitress All right. It will be ready in ten minutes. 


“Telling Time” and problems connected with it happened 
to be a part of our course of study in arithmetic, so it fitted 
in well here. 


Each child made a clock face, eight inches in diameter, 
from oak tag. Each did his own printing of figures and 
spacing for the minutes. The hands were fastened on with 
Dennison fasteners. 

Time-tables which the children had brought were studied 
in spare time, and times for the starting of certain trains 
found out. We all set our clocks at the different hours 
given, thus getting practice in the railroad calling of time 
(4.35 instead of twenty-five minutes of five). 

Clocks over the station lists on the wall indicated a time 
of departure for the different trains. For several days 
different children were appointed to look up the time and 
set these clocks before school for a certain train that day. 
Some had seen the train schedules by the gates at the South 
Station in Boston, and so we decided to make use of our 
clocks in this way. 

The use of time-tables afforded a great deal of variety 
in examples dealing with time. Some of the children were 
able to make out a set of problems similar to the following: 


1 The Wolverine, “which leaves Worcester at 3.25 P.m., 
is due in Springfield at 4.40 p.m. How long does it take to 
get to Springfield? 

2 The train due to leave Worcester for Boston at 
2.15 p.m is 35 minutes late. What time will it come in? 

3 If I take the 9.10 A.M. train for Providence and it 
reaches Providence on time, at 10.35 A. M., how long shall 
I be traveling? 

4 The Nashua train, due at 2.08 p. M., was 50 minutes 
late. What time did it come in? 

5 How long does it take to go to New London if a train 
leaves Worcester at 6.20 P. M. and reaches New London at 
9.25 P. M.? 

6 The train from Albany, due at 5.05 p.m., will be 
three-quarters of an hour late. At what time should it 
come in? 

Information Desk 


Two girls who had toy telephones, brought them to school 
and at a language period, conversations such as these were 
heard: 

1 Information desk. Union Station. Will you please 
tell me what time the next train for Providence leaves? 

It leaves at 9.10. 

Thank you. 
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2 Is this Park 2921? 
telephone book.) 

Yes. 

Can you tell me the fare to New York? 

Six dollars and seventy-nine cents. 

Thank you very much. 

3 Hello! Will you please tell me if the 5.05 train from 
the West is on time? 

Just a minute! No, it will be forty-five minutes late. 


(Child looked up real number in 


Each group of two who used the telephone had previously 
consulted each other as to what they should say, looking up 
fares and train schedules wherever necessary. 

A good many of the children were interested in looking 
up the train routes on a large map which hung on the wall. 

After buying tickets to so many places, and locating the 
places on the map, it seemed as if it might be interesting 
to try to find out something about them. So the children 
copied the names of all the stations, took the lists home 
and got what information they could. Some were not as 
successful as others, but several were regular walking 
gazetteers when they came back next day. The following 
shows a little of the result of their investigation: 


If I should go to Boston I should see the Atlantic Ocean 
and ships from all over the world. 

In Boston I should see the elevated railroad and the 
subway. 

If I went to Boston I should see the Old North Church, 
where Paul Revere saw the lanterns. 

In Wellesley I should see Wellesley College. 

In Rochdale I should see woolen mills. 

If I went to Spring field I might see the Connecticut River. 

In Springfield I should see the Indian motorcycle shops. 

I could see the arsenal in Spring field. 

In North Grafton I should see a shoe shop. 

In Westboro I could see the Lyman School for boys and a 
straw hat factory. 

If I went to Whitinsville I should see big machine shops. 

In West Boylston I could see a shop where they make 
organs. 
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If I went to Westboro I should be in the town where Eli 
Whitney, who invented the cotton gin, used to live. 

In Providence I could see a statue of Roger Williams, who 
started building Providence. 

I should see the Rhode Island State House in Providence 
and the Massachusetts State House in Boston. 

In Webster I should see big woolen mills. 

If I went to Putnam I should be where Israel Putnam, 
the Revolutionary war general, used to live. 

If I went to New London I could take the boat to New 
York. 

At Sterling Junction I could visit the Sterling camp 
grounds, 

In Clinton I might see carpet mills and gingham mills. 

At Ayer I could visit Camp Devens. 

If I went to New Haven I should see Yale College. 

In Framingham I could see the Dennison crepe paper and 
tag factory and the State Normal School. 

In Hartford I should see the Connecticut River. 

At Albany I could take a sail to New York, down the 
river which Henry Hudson discovered and on which Robert 
Fulton sailed his first steamboat. 

If I went to New York I should see Grant’s Tomb and 
the Statue of Liberty. 

In New York I could see the Brooklyn Bridge. 

In New York I should be in the biggest city in the United 
States. 


Some of these the children knew about themselves, and 
a few had visited some of the towns or cities and could give 
their own observations. Many said their fathers told them 
what they hid wanted to know. 

Our time was too limited to have any of these lessons 
often, so we extended them over a space of several months, 
using all occasionally. More time was spent on spending 
money and making change, but the language and geography 
and bit of history included were also of value. Even 
McMurry, I think, would not oppose the arithmetic drill, 
for the children had a specific aim and were interested in 
what they were accomplishing. 


A “Transportation” Project 


Ella Cummings, lowa 


Subject 
Transportation. 


Problem 


To know what improvements have been made in method 
of travel. 


Project 


To collaborate and compile a book illustrating progress 
in methods of transportation. 


Teacher’s Aim 

1 To have children know of the history and improve- 
ments in the methods of transportation, as illustrated by 
them in their project book. 

2 Tolead toa more careful observation of the advantage 
of travel. 


Pupils’ Aim 
To know the different improvements in transportation, 
and how we are benefited thereby. 


Plan of Approach 

The months of May and June are especially appropriate 
months in which to talk about transportation, because 
vacation suggests various trips or excursions. Some pupils 


plan on spending the summer in the country; others will 
take short trips or excursions to the parks and woods. 
Automobile rides to nearby cities are also anticipated. 


Method of Procedure 


After making an outline of the different methods of 
travel, the children were asked to bring pictures which would 
illustrate these phases. We used manila drawing paper, 
12x 18, for the pages, and pasted the different pictures 
according to the outline. These pages were fastened with 
large book rings so they could be readily turned. 

Discussed in the following manner, as illustrated in the 
project book: 


Transportation on land by the aid of animals 


Oxen 
Horse 
Donkey 


On land by aid of machines 


Hand car 
Automobile 
Street car 
Steam car 
Electric car 
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Transportation Posters for a Blackboard Frieze 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 
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On water by the aid of machines 


Raft 

Canal boat 
Canoe 

Row boat 
Ferry boat 
Sail boat 
Ocean steamer 


In the air by aid of machines 


Balloons 
Aeroplanes 


On Land by the Aid of Animals 
Factional Story 


Years ago people traveled from place to place by walk- 
ing. The first roads were footprints over which men walked 
in single file. They often carried a stick, which aided them 
in walking and served as a protection. When people began 
to use oxen, wider paths were necessary. The oxen were 
yoked together and hitched to an ox-cart. 


Immigrant wagons, or “prairie schooners,” were used 


for traveling. Stage coaches were the next means of travel. 
We found a picture of a stage coach, in which little children 
were riding, for our book. 

Now we see horses pulling wagons, sleighs and carriages, 
while donkeys carry packs across hills and are sometimes 
hitched to wagons. Donkeys can carry heavy loads, but 
do not like to be driven. We like the horse, because we 


can ride horseback, and some of us have had rides on ponies, 
too. 


On Land by the Aid of Machines 


Some thoughtful person invented the street car to be 
drawn by horses. We found a picture of one of these 
street cars in an old history. Now our street cars are 
moved by electricity. The Ellis and Bever Park street 
car goes by our school. It goes much faster than horses 
could travel. We pay seven cents for a ride. When 
people became dissatisfied with the speed of the horse and 
other animals, they invented machines. The steam cars 
are now used for travel and to carry freight. 

We have passenger and freight trains —the freighi 
trains carry cattle, horses, sheep, coal, lumber, fruit, etc. 
The man who takes care of the track had to have some way 
to carry his tools, so the hand car was invented. A horse, 
wagon, or cart could not be used on a railroad track. We 
have had rides in automobiles and bicycles. The first 
automobiles were called “horseless carriages” — sometimes 
they are called “gas cars,” because we must have gasoline 
to make the autos go. Automobiles are used to carry 
heavy loads and to deliver in the city. People move from 
one city to another by auto truck instead of by train. 
Some of the boys in the room own bicycles. They use 
them for pleasure and to deliver papers or for errands. 
They save car fare in this way. 


Electric Cars 


There is a car called the electric car. 

These cars are charged with electricity. They look very 
nice and can go very fast. 

Elevated railroads are used in Chicago, New York, 
Bostcn and other large cities. They are built above the 
city. Edward, Harlan and Lois have ridden on these 
trains. 


On Water by the Aid of Machines 


When we wish to cross water, which is too wide to be 
bridged, we have to use a boat. Hiawatha used a canoe; 
Robinson Crusoe used a raft; Abraham Lincoln took a 
journey to his new home in a canal boat. The sailboat has 
to have wind to fill its sails and move it along. We have 
seen row-boats on the Cedar River. Marvin’s father has 
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arow-boat. It is named Minnehaha. He goes fishing in it 
in the summer. Lois has lived in Duluth, and has ridden on 


‘Lake Superior in one of the large steamships. Edward 


lived in Chicago, and told of his boat ride on Lake Michigan. 
In Air by the Aid of Machines 


We have seen balloons, but have never had a ride in one. 

We have an aviation field near Cedar Rapids, and have 
seen people riding in aeroplanes. 

Galen had a free ride in an aeroplane at a carnival. 

Harlan’s cousin, who is a soldier, took him for a ride in a 
mail aeroplane. They rode above the city of Cedar Rapids, 
and while there took a picture of the Quaker Oats Plant. 

Lois used to live in California, and while there she rode 
over San Francisco Bay in an aeroplane. She and her 
father rode for thirty minutes, and the man charged them 
five dollars. 

Aeroplanes are used for quick transporatation, and also 
to carry mail from one large city to another. They can 
travel faster than a train. 


Questions to be Used for Silent Reading 


What was the primitive method of traveling? 
Name three animals that aided in transporatation. 
Which of these animals could travel the fastest? 
Name some machines used in transportation. 
What is a passenger train? 
How many passengers will a car hold? 
What is a freight train? 
Of what use is a hand car? 
What machines have taken the place of horses and 
carriages on the streets? 
10 Why are horses not used on street cars now? 
11 What is the street car fare in Cedar Rapids? 
12 What furnishes the power to run an automobile? 
13 Can an automobile go as fast as a train? 
14 What is the automobile used for besides pleasure? 
15 Have you ever had a boat ride? 
16 Where did you go? 
17 In what kind of a boat did you go? 
18 Have you ever been on an ocean steamer? 
19 How many days does it take a steamer to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean? 
20 How long did it take the Pilgrims in the Mayflower? 
21 Name two machines used for traveling in the air. 
22 Of what use is an aeroplane? 
23 Does an aeroplane travel faster than a train? 
24 Name all the different ways in which you have 
traveled. 
25 Is it cheaper’and quicker to travel now than when 
animals were used for transportation? 


CANO, WN 





To-day 


I’ve shut the door on yesterday— 
Its sorrows and mistakes ; 

I’ve locked within its gloomy walls 
Past failures and heartaches. 

And now I throw the key away 
To seek another room, 

And furnish it with hope and smiles 
And every springtime bloom. 


No thought shall enter this abode 
That has a hint of pain, 
And Envy, Malice and Distrust 
Shall never entrance gain. 
I’ve shut the door on yesterday 
And thrown the key away— 
To-morrow holds no fears for me, 
Since I have found to-day. 
— Vivian Yeiser Laramore 
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“Moving” Rhymes 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 





}ereS ALITTLE PUPPY HIS NAM@ IS BUSTER. 
He TEARS EVERY THING EVEN MAS DUSTeR 
RUT HeS THe DEARCST PALA BOY EVER HAD 
ALWAYS FULL OF FUN AND N€VER SAD. 














DIRECTIONS 
PLAce HeAD ON BODY AND TAIL ON 
Reverse Sipe OF BODY USING A 


PAPER FASTNER. 
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Two Projects 


George E. Mark 
Supervising Principal, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Project I 

Let me tell you about an interesting project in spelling 
conducted by Miss McAuley. This project was with first 
year pupils, and it began the third week in November, 
continuing through the school year. When it began the 
pupils had a fair vocabulary, were reading a primer, and 
felt that they had a great possession in the book. They 
could read just like grown-ups! And spelling began. 

“Miss McAuley, I know how to spell chestnut,” an- 
nounced Jack. So Jack had an opportunity to spell his 
word. Jack’s venture gave the cue to other mentally 
active classmates, and they also made a contribution of 
words, some right and several wrong in the spelling. But 
none of these words were in the regular spelling lessons, 
and so stood for additional knowledge. And Jack set in 
motion a project which a wise teacher carried through the 
remainder of the school year. 

“Would you like to bring in a new word to-morrow?” 
said Miss McAuley, in such a way that you meant each one. 
“Would you like to spell your new word before the class, 
and have me write it down in a tablet or on the blackboard 
for you?” “How many of you wish to bring new words?” 
Of course, whatever Jack did other pupils thought they 
could do, and many, but not all, eagerly undertook the 
adventure. 

The words came in each day at first; but presently 
the teacher was compelled to limit the days for new words 
to two days a week. She was in great danger of being 
overwhelmed with words and of having the regular spelling 
lesson of the day crowded out. So, like a wise teacher, 
she controlled the spelling activity. 

At the end of three weeks all but two pupils were gleefully 
bringing in words from everywhere — one or two apiece 
a day. “Miss McAuley, where can I find words?” To 
them the field seemed exhausted. But Miss McAuley flung 
the word “horizon” back some distance by saying, “ Ask 
father, mother, sister, brother, or any one. Look into the 
newspaper, or into a book. Keep your eyes wide open, for 
words are written everywhere.” And then they set out 
to find more word treasures. “Daddy, give me a word.” 
“Mother, what word is this?” “How do you spell the 
name of this?” “Brother, how do you spell ‘handker- 
chief’?”” No end of questions; and the treasure hunt 
kept up. 

Did Mary take a ride into the country? Then she spelled 
meadow for the class next day. Did John’s father have a 
garden? ‘Then he contributed lettuce to the growing word 
list. Was there a quarantine card on the house next to 
Harry’s home? Then his contribution was measles. And 
so the extra spelling went along week after week, until 
over six hundred words had been spelled, the outgrowth 
of Jack’s spelling chestnut and the teacher’s sustaining 
influence. 

Parents reported that the children were wild about 
spelling, that they loved to spell. The whole family be- 
longed to the spelling class. Even father worked in this 
case. Imagine, if you will, a class of thirty-five six-to- 
seven-year-olds on the hunt for words, and then build up 
in your mind the household aciivity in the interest of 
words for the household’s darling. The spelling project 
was not merely a classroom project; it came near being a 
community project. At any rate, the project went far 
over the boundaries of the classroom, and spread its 
interest in many directions. 


Values 


1 It added greatly to each child’s independent vocabu- 
lary. The words brought to class were spelled and used 
correctly in sentences, or explained clearly. 
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2 ..It added interest to every lesson with written words. 
It gave stimulus to the regular spelling lesson and to the 
reading lesson. This particular class read more than the 
usual number of books in the year. 

3 It interested the home in the child’s daily school 
work in a satisfying manner. 

4 It enlarged the boundaries of the child’s experience 
as he searched for words. 

5 Individual differences in capacity were fully disclosed 
in the varying degrees of difficulties of the words brought in. 

6 The six hundred words contributed by the pupils of 
this class represent real effort and stand for intellectual 
grip. They stand for a degree of difficulty much above 
the usual list of first year spelling words. 

7 Best of all, there was a lively exercise of personality 
on the part of each child in using himself in word hunting 
and word reporting. 

Project II 

Did you ever visit a primary grade when a teacher was 
working hard with the children in dramatizing a lesson from 
the children’s reader? Did you notice how hard she worked 
and how little the children worked in the exercise? Did 
you notice how she did all the creating of situations and 
made all the character selections and provided for all stage 


settings? If you did, then you need to hear this story, for 
it is not about such a teacher. This is a wiser teacher, as 
you will see. 


The school group is the usual forty, and needs skill in 
managing in a dramatic enterprise. The seats and desks 
are the ordinary fixed types, which mean that free space is 
at a premium. To stage even a child’s drama will need 
wise questions and resourcefulness on the part of the 
teacher. But Miss Hunsburger met the conditions. 

This dramatization is but a part of the lesson development 
and is extraordinary only in its method. 

The story is “The Three Bears.” You will recall the 
characters — Father Bear, Mother Bear, Baby Bear and 
Goldenhair. The setting includes a forest, a house with 
rooms, a table with three bowls on it, three chairs and 
three beds. The children know the story. The teacher 
has read it to them and they have read it. Their young 
imaginations are filled with the pictures of the narrative, 
and they are ready for a performance. 

“Would you like to play ‘The Three Bears’?” “Of 
course,” forty pairs of gleaming eyes siid. But there were 
difficulties — the characters, the furnishings, the forest — 
great difficulties. Who and what and why are involved 
in every judgment formed, and Miss Hunsburger so directed 
matters that the children determined the who, the what, and - 
the why. And this is important, for it is the great value 
of the play — to the children. Of course, they would like 
to play “The Three Bears.” But they were perplexed. 

Who should be Father Bear? Who Mother Bear? Who 
Baby Bear? “Whom will you have for Father Bear?” 
started Miss Hunsburger. Then began the social clash, 
for the little girls had vague likes and dislikes, friends and 
acquaintances. Betty named a small boy for Father 
Bear. George named the tallest girl in the room for 
Mother Bear, tallness being the one element requisite for 
a mother, so much like his own mother in that respect. 
Some one named the smallest boy for Baby Bear. And a 
bright little lady named her dark-haired little girl friend 
as Goldenhair. 

Here was a predicament. The whisperings indicated 
something wrong. ‘‘Are you satisfied with Father and 
Mother Bear?” said the teacher. “No,” piped up a 
young critic. ‘Frederick is too small. Elmer would be 
better. So Elmer was agreed upon for Father Bear. 

“Eloise will not do for Mother Bear. She is too tall for 
Father Bear.” The other children agreed to this; so 
another selection was made by them, which satisfied all. 

Baby Bear was just right. But the objection came that 
the girl selected for Goldenhair would not do, because her 
hair was dark. A Goldenhair must have yellow hair, and 
a goldenhaired classmate was selected. 
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So the characters are agreed upon with prejudices thrown 
aside and only appropriateness considered. 

Which part of the room shall we use as the bears’ house? 
Who will arrange the bears’ chairs? What shall we use 
for the bears’ beds? What shall we do for a forest? The 
children determined the answers to these questions for 
themselves. They suggested that the children not playing 
the story should sit on the desks and be trees. 

No part of the children’s criticism was more interesting 
than their criticism of the actors. When the children were 
asked, “Did you like the way the story was played?” they 
were very frank. One said, “Father Bear’s voice was too 
wee.” Goldenhair pleased them, and they said why she 
pleased. They criticised the actors’ standing, sitting, 
walking, and emotions. It seemed as if they had opinions 
about everything the actors should do. 

What was Miss Hunsburger’s part in all of this? She 
guided the group. She made the directing suggestion. 
She restrained the impetuous. She kept the young minds 
open. 

How might we express the great value of this project 
to these first year pupils? We can say that here was free- 
dom, so highly educative and so little understood. There 
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were intellectual freedom and emotional freedom for the 
youngsters. They made evaluations. They arranged stage 
settings. They even indicated qualities of voice to be used. 
Other situations in which such highly educative factors 
are always prominent are on the playground. 

This can be said for the projects described: 


1 They vitalized the work. 

2 They humanized the work. 

3 They made their appeal to the initiative in the 
children. 

4 They stood for restraint, intelligence and resourceful- 
ness on the part of the teacher. 

5 There was no confusion as to the relationship of 
teacher and pupils to the project undertaken. 


And so these projects illustrate the new freedom which 
more and more is coming into educational method as it is 
applied directly to the child learning. It means not a 
child being filled up with information, but a child expanding 
with the use of kis powers under purposeful conditions. 
This growing teaching attitude requires great skill and 
sympathy on the part of the teacher. 


A Farm Project for Teaching Language 


Eva Gibson, Oklahoma 


AM the second grade teacher in the small town of 

Boswell, Oklahoma. This is my first year and like 

many other new teachers, I found the teaching of 
language my hardest task. Second grade language is 
different from other second grade subjects in that it seems 
more abstract. 

At the beginning of the school year, I had only games, 
dramatization, and story telling for language work. But 
the children’s interest soon lagged, because it was almost 
exactly what they had had in the primary and first grades. 

Fortunately, however, Miss Mattie Lyday, Head of the 
Primary Department of the East Central State Teachers’ 
College, Ada, Oklahoma, visited our school about mid-year 
and gave a very interesting demonstration lesson in the 
language work, also telling of the farm project which she 
was planning to try out in the Practice School. 

The people of this section are largely farmers and a 
number of the children in my room live on the farms. 
I thought the farm project would be appropriate for our 
language work. 

After several days of deliberation, I decided to adapt the 
plan to our needs in the following way: First, I made an 
outline of the farm topics, such as farm-houses, crops, and 
so forth, and planned to use three days developing each 
topic. On the fir:t day, at language period, I seated the 
children in a semi-circle and let them talk about the particu- 
lar topic for awhile, then I asked some child to tell me 
something about the topic so that I might write it on the 
board. I am careful to use rather simple sentences. 
Usually each child has something to add, and when I had 
finished writing we had a little story about the topic. 

Next, several children were asked to read the story and 
notice when capital letters and periods were used. This 
method of writing the language lesson on the board has its 
advantage in that the child sees the correct form. This 
helps in the written work, which brings us to the second 


day of our plan. The children wrote about the topic dis- 


cussed the previous day, after the manner in which it was 
written on the board. They used uniform paper and this 
usually took about half a page. At the bottom a picture 
relating to the topic was pasted. In this writing the 


children learned the correct use of capitals, periods, sen- 


tences, etc. Also they improved rapidly in their ability 
to write short paragraphs pertaining to a certain subject. 
‘This will form a good beginning for later composition work. 

On the third day we fixed the sand-table according to the 


ideas gathered the two days before. The sand-table is 
about nine by three feet. Perhaps one-third of this table 
is used for crops, one-third for an orchard and barn, and 
the other one-third for the house. A small strip on one 
end is used for a woodland because the children insisted 
that no farm could be complete without one. Everything 
that has been placed on our farm has been suggested by 
the children. Almost every morning some one brings some- 
thing new or suggests an addition. This shows they are 
interested, and interest is an important factor in any | 
work, 

The topic, “What is planted on a farm?” was worked 
out in this way: In our conversational language lesson, the 
children thought of about fifty things that could be planted 
and as they named them I wrote them on the board. 
When they had named all they could, I asked one child 
to make a sentence telling about something that is planted 
on a farm. I wrote it on the board as he said: “On our 
farm we plant rows of cotton.” Every child added a 
similar sentence until our story was finished. Then a child 
read all that had been put on the board. This is good 
practice in sight reading. At the end of the lesson the 
children were told to bring pictures of anything planted 
on a farm for the next day’s lesson. Looking up these 
pictures helps the child to select specific things from the 
general. 

On the second day, when they were to write about what 
is planted on a farm, I had a list of the various crops on 
the board, because many of the names were so difficult for 
them to spell. Each child wrote about one-half a page 
based on what was written on the board the day before. 
During the period I helped each one and corrected his 
mistakes. Thus they see the correct form always. At the 
bottom of the page they pasted the picture pertaining to 
the topic. At the end of the lesson, each table decided 
upon what it would plant in the sand-table the next day. 
Then certain children were selected to bring the seeds. 
One table chose to plant radishes, one mustard, one onions, 
and the other three corn. 

The following day the children could scarcely wait for 
language time and dug a row and planted their seed, 
seasoning the ground first. This proved to be one of our 
most interesting lessons. Some time later, when the first 
tiny shoots showed, the children’s joy was unbounded. 
All tables are rivals about whose plants came up first, or 
are tallest and so on. 
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In outline this is the plan: 


First day — Conversational] lesson to develop initiative. 
Second day — Written lesson. 
Third day — Fix sand table. 


The following is a list of some of the topics we have 
developed in this way. 


1 A Visit to a Farm. 
2 A Farm House. 
3 The Farm Animals. 
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The Barn. 

The Orchard. 
The Farm People. 
The Fields. 


“IQ Or > 


However, other forms of language work are not neglected. 
We have story telling as part of our morning exercises, 
dramatization as part of reading, and games with every- 
thing. 

The farm project could be used easily as language work 
for any summer school. 


A Nature Project for Autumn 


(For Second Grades) 
Lillian Lee Hudson 


I Language — Leaves 

1 Sentence development 

a Conversation lesson 
Ask the children to name things that look different 
out of doors now from the way they look in the sum- 
mer. Among the list of signs of Autumn they will 
mention the leaves turning different colors and 
falling to the ground, leaving the trees bare. Ask 
each child to bring at least one leaf to class the 

next day. 

b On the following day, let the teacher put an outline 
on the board which the children are to write from 
their own sentences. This outline is to be ob- 
tained from the children by asking the color of 
the leaves brought to class, where they found 


them, etc. 
in the front yard 
Red fly in the back yard 
sail in the street 
Brown | leaves | blow on the walk 
fall in the gutter 
Yellow dance in the park 
flutter in the woods 
in the country 











c On the third day, let the children give oral sen- 
tences from the outline. 
d On the fourth and fifth days, let children go to the 
board and write their sentences. 
e On the sixth day, let the children write four sen- 
tences on paper as: 
Yellow leaves fall in the gutter. 
Red leaves dance in the street. 
f The children may also be taught to combine two 
long sentences, as: 
Red and yellow leaves fall on the walk and in 
the gutter. 

2 Teach poem — “Come, Little Leaves.” 

3 Make a chart by pasting one leaf of each kind 
brought on large piece of paper or cardboard. Let 
the children give names of all the leaves they can; 
if they do not know the names of the leaves let them 
find out themselves. As they supply the names, the 
teacher should put the name under each leaf in both 
script and print. 

4 Let the children give another outline for sentences, 











thus: 
oak 
red sycamore in my yard 
I found | yellow | elm leaves | in the country 
brown. | maple etc. 
pear 
cherry | 








II Drawing 
1 Border 

a Let children bring several kinds of real leaves for 
patterns. Let them trace six or eight on drawing 
paper. 

b The next day let them use their paints and color 
the leaves red, yellow or brown. When they are 
dry, let the children cut them out. The teacher 
may make an attractive border around the room 
by pasting these on the board and drawing line 
two inches wide with brown and green chalk ten 
inches from top of the board. 

c Booklets. 

During another drawing lesson, or for seat work, let 
the children paint more leaves, using real leaves 
for patterns. Paste two on cover of booklet for 
decoration. Booklet to be made in industrial 
work. Also have each child paste three or four 
different kinds of leaves in his booklet. 


III Industrial Work 
Make a booklet, using sheet of 9’’ x 12’’ drawing paper 
for back and several] sheets of tablet paper for leaves. 


IV Writing 
1 Poem 
During the writing period, have the children write the 
poem, ‘Come, Little Leaves,” in their Jeaf booklets. 
This will take several writing periods, but the children 
will practically know the poem by the time they have 
finished writing it. Also the writing will be much 
better than if they were allowed to copy it off the 
board for seat work. 
2 Names of leaves 
Under the leaves pasted in the booklet, write the name 
of each different leaf. 


V Number 
1 Illustrate combinations — Examples 
a Each child should bring a very small leaf for a 
pattern. Give each child a piece of drawing paper, 
tablet paper, and crayons. 
Put this instruction on the board. 
Draw 2 yellow leaves. 
Draw 3 brown leaves. 
2 and 3 are ? 


Draw 5 red leaves. 
Draw 4 yellow leaves. 
5 and 4 are ? 


6b After illustrating, let children write on the tablet 
paper givin them, thus: 
I drew 2 yellow leaves. 
I drew 3 brown leaves. 
3 and 2 are 5. 
(Continued on page 461) 
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Scrap-Book Alphabet Project 


Florence A. Coy, Colorado 


UCH a busy, pleasant, profitable time our First Graders 
had for weeks, yes, months, making scrap books. With 
the help of mothers and friends they collected maga- 

zines containing attractive pictures. These they cut out 
at home, at school, before and after sessions, during sessions, 
after the prescribed work was done, and sometimes for 
seat work. The pictures were grouped according to the 
initial sound of the words they represented, and put into 
large advertising envelopes, each stamped with a corre- 
sponding letter. 

Once a week, at the “pasting bee,” all of the “A” 
pictures from the “A” envelopes were pasted in one book, 
and the “B” pictures in another book, etc., there being 
a book for every letter of the alphabet and for sh, ch, nd, 
and wh. Since there were not enough books for each 
child to make one, a less capable child was chosen to be 
helper to a more capable one. Those two were responsible 
for the one book until it was finished. 

The pasting was nearly all done under supervision, but 
it did not take long for the little tots to learn that the books 
were more artistic when the different kinds of pictures and 
colors were not mixed. On one page animals, another 
children, and another cakes, etc. By chance one little boy 
arranged the pictures of a man and a monkey on one page. 
Miss A. thought .the classification proper and amusing, 
so permitted them to be pasted. 

The books were made out of brown wrapping paper, 
bought at a hardware store, cut into sheets, 10 x 24 inches, 
folded and sewed together on the sewing machine; the 
covers, out of brown construction paper, the sheets (24 x 
36 inches) making three covers. On the outside was 
pasted a large picture that suggested the letter illustrated 
inside: a girl with apples for “A,” two children in a chair 
for “ch”; a boy with a large turkey for “T.” The leaves 
and covers were tied together with raffia. 

Out of discarded primers and magazines and advertise- 
ments, words were cut, and pasted under the pictures. 
Miss A. printed the words that could not be readily found. 

These books are the property of the First Grade room, 
to be used by the children who made them and for the 
new-comers of another year. This year, Miss A, plans to 
begin the books early in the fall and make one book at a 
time in the order in which the sounds are presented. She 
will make the books entirely of the construction paper, for 
the wrapping paper wrinkles when pasted. This con- 
struction paper is not very expensive when bought by the 
quantity. 

One day the children were delighted when Miss A. gave 
each one a book to be “his very own,” made out of seven 
sheets of 9 x 12 news stock. sewed together — one half a 
sheet for each letter of the alphabet, the letters very 
crudely printed at the tops of the pages and illustrated by 
cut-out pictures. Some of the illustrations were clever. 
One little boy made use of a picture of an “accident” for 
his “A” page. Then each child chose the color of con- 
struction paper he wished for the cover, and tied it and the 
sheets together with raffia. On the outside, he pasted the 
picture of his choice. 

Another set of alphabet books was entirely freehand, 
made like the second set of scrap books, except that the 
illustrztions were drawn with crayolas and the letters 
A, B, C, were printed on the covers. If desired, a simple 
design may be used. 

The fourth set of alphabet books was made out of green 
enginex paper. The pictures and words to be pasted 
underneath were hektegraphed. The letters ABC were 
drawn double, cut out and pasted on the covers. (See 
Worst’s Construction Book on how to illustrate alphabet 
books, and how to make block pictures.) 

The children were so proud of all these books that they 


wanted their parents and friends to see what they had 
made. Therefore invitations were sent to them to “come to 
a scrap book party.” These were miniature scrap books, 
with the invitations hektographed on brown wrapping 
paper. The covers were made of construction paper on 
which was pasted a small picture. Raffia was used for 
tying together. 

On that day all of the books, some of the charts, and 
seat-work drawings, mentioned later, were exhibited. 
For entertainment, the children sang the Alphabet Song, 
and played an alphabet game (the one having the card 
“A” named his letter and took his place in the ftont of 
the room, followed by,“B” and the other letters until the 
alphabet was arranged in order.) Then different groups 
“played out” words beginning with certain letters and the 
guests guessed the letters represented: bounding balls(B); 
jumping jacks (J); high stepping horses (H), etc. How 
every one enjoyed the party! The mothers and Miss A. 
agreed that the time for the scrap books had been profitably 
spent and the mothers who had thought that the alphabet 
was no longer taught in the schools learned that it was, 
but in a more interesting way than “in the olden days.” 


Results 

1 Remarkable improvement in: 

a Cutting. No child was allowed to cut choice 
pictures unless he cut well. No picture was 
accepted unless well cut. 

6 Grouping and arranging pictures on a page. (Fine 
for training child’s artistic sense.) 

c Neatness in pasting. 

d Ability to associate pictures, words and sounds. 

2 Increased interest in phonics, letters and words. 

3 Increased vocabulary (not only by saying the words 
printed under the pictures in the scrap books, but by looking 
for the words describing the advertisements.) 

4 Increased accuracy in sounds. (If a child found a 
picture which did not illustrate the sound chosen, he was 
required to look until he found one unaided.) 

5 Aroused interest, so that books were made at home. 

6 United home and school interests, through the search 
for pictures at home, and the help given there and the 
parents’ visit at school on “Scrap book Day.” 


Supplementary Phonic Lessons 


1 The children named all the words beginning with 
a,” “b,” “ch,” etc., while Miss A wrote the words on the 
blackboard to be referred to in seat work later. When 
blackboard space was limited the words were written with 
crayolas on the backs of wall paper sheets. Only one 
letter a day was used. 

2 The children grouped the mazagine pictures by telling 
in which envelopes they should be placed, Miss A. showing 
one picture at a time. 

3 The children were given the large envelopes. When 
Miss A. held up a picture the child who had the envelope 
in which it belonged, claimed it. 

4 The children looked at the phonic scrap books one 
at a time. The book was closed and they told what pic- 
tures they had seen, always emphasizing the initial sound. 


“ 


Supplementary Seat Work 
1 Letter cards. ; 

a The alphabet was arranged on the desks. 

6 All of the words beginning with like letters were 
made on the desks. 

(1) . The children referred to the words written on the 
board during the phonic lesson. (Fine lessons 
for showing similarity between print and script.) 

(Continued on page 461) 
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Ideas to Try 


The Calendar 


Lillian Newburg 


Here is a little device that I have found very successful 
in teaching the use of the calendar. It was always a 
difficult task for me and I had often wished for a simple 
and direct way to bring this to the children. At last I 
made this plan: 

From an old calendar that was very large, I cut out the 
numbers and mounted them on cardboards of the same 
size (3x 3}’’). Then I secured a large stiff cardboard, 
about three feet by two feet. At the top of this board I 
leave ‘a space of six inches. This I use for the decoration 
of our calendar. The decoration will be a design suitable 
for the month. Usually the children will suggest the 
design. Like all calendars, we must put the names of the 
days on. From the old calendar we cut these and paste 
them just below the space for the design. Most months 
need space for five weeks. Below the days we measure 
down three inches for five spaces. On each three-inch 
mark we cut a notch, so that we may put strings across 
to hang the numbers of the days upon. In my feacher’s 
collection I have a box of Dennison’s paper clips; these we 
use to hang our numbers on the calendar. As the days go 
by, we hang the numbers that correspond to the days. 
One child hangs on the correct number, while several] others 
pass to the blackboard and write the complete date. 

The child who deserves an honor — such as one who 
has a birthday or is leaving — may be given the honor of 
hanging the number for the day. 





A Phonic Lesson 


Lorena Daniel Solberg 


O doubt every primary teacher has at some time had 
the same difficulties as I in her classes in beginning 
reading, namely, the application of phonetics to the 

reading lesson. Some children grasp the idea quickly, 
while others, who may be equally good in the mechanics of 
phonetics, fail to apply their knowledge to the reading 
lesson. Every year I have a few who have this difficulty. 

The phonic drill must necessarily be separate from the 
reading period, therefore, to the child mind the two fre- 
quently remain separate. We must allow but very little 
sounding of words during the reading period, else the child 
loses the thought and his reading becomes stilted and 
mechanical. 

One little device to meet this need and one which strongly 
appeals to the children is the “line man,” as we call him. 
Such an exercise also adds variety to the ofttimes monoto- 
nous phonic drill. 

I write one sentence with its illustration and have it 
read before writing the next. The little people delight 
in seeing what “line boy” is going to do next. If it is 
necessary to use a word too difficult to sound, just say the 
word as you write it. 

If one wishes to put such a story on the board before 
class time and yet wants the children to see but 
one sentence at a time, an effective plan is to have a window- 
shade attached to the bottom of the blackboard and raised 
to the desired level by means of the cord fastened to a 
nail at the top of the board. I have seen this used very 
effectively. 


(Figures in parenthesis refer to illustrations on page 443) 


Good morning, boys and girls. 
I am Jim, the line ate 


I am made of lines. 

I live in a line house. (2) 

I have a line dog.(3) 

He is a fine dog. 

I have a line cat.(4) 

She is a fine cat. 

The cat and the dog are both mine. 


line 
fine 
mine 


One day I ran out to play.(5) 

I went to play in the hay. 

See me jump in the hay.(6) 

I heard my cat say, “Meow, meow.(7) 
May I come and play? 

I like to play.” 

I heard my dog say, ‘‘ Bow, wow.(8) 
May I come and play? 

I like the hay.” 

I had to let them stay.(9) (10) 
How could I make them go away? 


ay ow 
hay bow 
play wow 
say meow 
day how 
may 

stay 

away 


Do you know where I am going?(11) 
I am going to the brook. 

I am going to fish. 

I wish I could catch a big fish. 
I must fix my hook.(12) 

This is a good hook. 

Oh, look at the fish!(13) 

See, I got one on my hook.(14) 
I’ll take it home to cook. 

It will make a good dish. 

Oh, I lost my fish!(15) 

He shook himself off the hook. 
Now he is in the brook. 


dish look brook 
fish hook shook 
wish cook 


Now, I guess I’ll make a swing. 

I shall take this stout string.(16) 

It is the very thing. 

This will make a good swing. 

On the end of the string I will tie a ring. 
Now I can swing and swing.(17) 

Isn’t that a fine swing? 

It is fit for a king.(18) 

One thing I don’t like about this swing. 
The rings make my hands sting.(19) 


make swing 

take ring 
string 
—e 
thing 
sting 
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Writing with Music 
Jess Brown, Michigan 


The power of music as a help for little ones in the first 
grade to learn to write, is truly marvelous. This is es- 
pecially true for blackboard writing, and in so many schools 
the first year of writing is devoted almost entirely to 
blackboard writing. The novelty, the natural love of 
music, all.tend to bring out the very best results. The class 
take their stand at the board and as the music begins, 
each child must be ready to make the first stroke. The 
music is light and even, and the children seem to catch the 
spirit of the rhythm and write on the board in a light and 
airy way, resulting in smooth, unbroken strokes. 

When watching a class write while the victrola was 
playing, I called for attention and asked different children 
why they could write so much better with music. One little 
girl said, “Why, it seems to carry me right along.” Another 
said, “It goes round and round and I have to keep right on 
too.” One said, “It seems so light, I try to make my lines 
light too.” I received many answers and all showed an 
enthusiasm and love for the music with the writing. Very 
often, instead of the victrola, the class hum or sing as they 
write, and the result is the easy, flowing and delicate work 
transmitted to the board. 





Entrance to Number 
Ruby H. Popper 


CCREDITED to Madame Sevigne are the words, 
A “Had I more time I would write a shorter letter.’ 

As much as possible has been eliminated in this 
article, leaving only suggestion. 

Teach “Ten Little Indians,” the John Brown song. 

Have the children raise the fingers as the numbers occur 
in the song. 

Teacher calls ten little boys by name who are “her 
Indians,” to come to the front of the room. Class counts 
them. Individuals count them. 

Then ten little girls, who are squaws, are called forward 
and counted similarly. Which other children would like 
to be Indians? 

This makes it a privilege and gives the opportunity for 
repetition. 

Teacher draws “line”? men on board while one small 
group sings the song. What do you think they are? 
We will give each Indian mananame. You sing the song, 
starting at “‘one little.” Teacher writes a numeral under 
each Indian through 10. 

Let’s sing their names while Marie points. 

Jack, would you like to point while children say their 
names? 

“Plays” of this sort follow. Find No. 1 Indian, No. 6 
Indian; No.8, etc.,soon dropping the word “Indian” and 
just using numeral. 

Let us make believe they are marching in order. Teacher 
points, while children count. Some Indians are tired and 
drop out of the march. Erase one at a time. Which one 
left the line? Continue until, “Who has marched the 
longest?” is a possible question. 

Another day, proceed similarly, but a little more rapidly. 
After “line” Indians and numerals below them are on the 
board, tell the children the Indians are tired from hunting 
and fishing all day and would like to go to their home. 
One large wigwam is drawn on the board a little distance 
from Indians. A child may choose any Indian he wishes, 
but the Indian cannot go to the wigwam until he has 
been called by his own name (proper numeral). The child 
holds an eraser above an Indian and names it before erasing. 


Draw ten tents on board and put a numeral in each one — 
not in order. Teacher tells children the Indians find it is 
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getting very cold where they live. First one takes his tent 
and moves farther south. Then another moves to a 
warmer climate. Jean may take the eraser and let any 
Indian she chooses move away and then call on any child 
to tell who has gone. 

If the child called on names Indian correctly she takes 
a turn at the board to move an Indian away. If the child 
fails to name the Indian, first child makes another selection. 
Thus, until the ten tents are gone. 


Teacher puts numbers, not in order, through ten in a 
circle on the board. 

To-day these Indians have chosen a chief. The chief will 
have his tent in the center. I will write his name and per- 
haps some child can tell us what to call him. Write 11. 

Ten Indians are going to put up tents around Chief 11. 
Margery put 4 in a tent. George put 6 ina tent. Alice 
put 1 in a tent and tells us which Indian will live in 
it, etc. 


Draw an Indian. Tell the children this Indian made a 
birch bark canoe. His brother liked it and made one too. 
Here is his brother. Draw his brother underneath Indian. 
How many Indians made canoes? 

One Indian made a bow and arrow. Then draw this 
Indian with a numeral beside him. 

His friend made a bow and arrow. How many Indians 
made bows and arrows? 

Would you like to count the canoes the Indians made? 

After this write several 1 + 1 combinations on the board, 
telling a simple story for each one. Perhaps some child 
would like to tell mea 1 + 1 story; a story about anything 
at all, one bird and one bird, one fish and one fish. Who 
would like to write his one and one story? When plus sign 
is first used, ask if any one knows what it means. If not, 
just tell them, “this means and” and it is just accepted. 

This debut into number is so lightly done that children 
do not realize the abstractions of numbers. 


A Whisper Recitation 
Elizabeth Ferris, Ohio 


“Come in and see Miss Smith’s ‘Whisper Recitation.’ ”’ 

A dozen little people, book in hand, walk quietly from 
their seats to the little red chairs. There is a moment of 
bright conversation on the lesson picture, for the purpose 
of raising curiosity as to the story to be read; a minute 
more of drill upon a list of old words upon the board, 
wherein the two words are inserted in yellow letters. The 
children seem wonderfully alert, apparently realizing that 
this is the material for a bit of pleasure by and by. Then 
Miss Smith, with a merry smile which might be appropriate 
at the beginning of a lively game, seats herself in a low chair 
and says, “Read your story now.” 

There is a quick raising of open books, a moment of 
breathless, silent st udy, then a little girl runs to her teacher 
to whisper into her ear the first sentence of her story. 
Turning back to her chair, eagerly studying the second one, 
she meets a boy coming full tilt with that same first sentence 
upon his lips, eager to reach the teacher before the boy who 
is coming from the other end. Another comes, and another, 
till the teacher is surrounded by a bevy of bright little faces 
all alive with the thought of the sentence, which they wait 
to whisper in her ear. 

Usually the teacher gives a nod and smile of approval, 
but now and then a word of direction. 

“Yes, that is what it says, Lucy, but try to say it just as 
the book says it. Look again.” Or, “No, you have missed 
the thought, Jack, because you miscalled this word. Let 
me tell you. Now read it.” And again, “Yes, but él] me 
what it says. You seem to be only saying the words over. 
Yes, that is just what it means.” 

“Read what it says,” and “Find out what it means,” 
seemed to be the burden of the directions. 
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There is no lock-step. The first girl has read every 
sentence and is at the other end of the room copying on 
the board a simple detail from the lesson picture, long 
before slow little Joe brings up his last sentence. The 


other children have joined the first, each as his reading is 
finished. 





Second Grade Suggestions 


Mary Campbell, Ohio 
Our Bulletin Board 


Our bulletin board was maue vy ue ergnth grade manual 
training boys and consists of a frame three feet wide by 
five feet high, with an easel back, which allows it to stand 
wherever placed. Dark green burlap stretched tightly 
and tacked to the frame makes a good surface to pin to. 

Both children and teacher pin upon this articles, stories, 
and pictures of interest to the child, such as may be found 
in children’s magazines, or on the children’s page in adult 
magazines, bedtime stories from the daily papers, simple 
poems and illustrations. These are placed upon the board 
with no announcement whatever, but there is an under- 
standing that a child may go to the board to read at any 
time their work will allow. At almost any time of the day 
several children will be seen reading with great interest. 

On Friday we have a Bulletin Board reading lesson. 
One child is chosen to take from the board a story which 
he has previously read. This he reads aloud to the class. 
Another is chosen; and so on, until the supply is exhausted 
or the time limit is reached. 

These lessons are rich in results; as the interest is the 
best, the reading is sustained at its best, as the child under- 
stands he is reading to entertain others and a variety of 
stories are read. 


Our Scrap Books 


From this bulletin board has grown another interesting 
occupation — namely, the making of scrap books. 

Eight sheets of 8x12 cream manila drawing paper 
formed the inside of the book, two sheets of darker con- 
struction paper being used for the backs. All were fastened 
together with brass paper brads, making an oblong book 
8 x 12. 

As we used the clippings, stories, pictures, etc., from the 
board, they are arranged and pasted in the books. Each 
book has a large number pasted upon the cover, so a child 
can tell if he has read that book without looking through it. 
These furnish excellent seat occupation for the child who 
finishes his work before the others. Stories may be as- 
signed from these for special reading, etc. 


Playing Restaurant 


The magazines have such tempting pictures of fruits, 
vegetables, desserts, etc. These we cut out and mounted 
upon tagboard, printing the name in large letters below. 
When we play Restaurant we fasten a cost ticket upon 
each (large enough for the class to see), or we have a 
set of typewritten menu cards that we use. Several wait- 
resses and a cashier are selected. The rest of the class are 
customers. 

Each customer is given some toy money with which to 
buy his lunch. He orders a suitable meal which he is able 
to pay for. The waitress writes the amount upon a slip, 
which he carries to the cashier, pays for his meal and receives 
the correct change, all of which he must be able to verify or 
be cheated. 

The process may be given orally later for the teacher’s 
more careful consideration, as, “I had a quarter; my lunch 
cost twenty cents; I received five cents in change.” 

This game demands thought upon choice of foods, both 
as to price and food value, and involves the processes of 
addition and subtraction, as well as the handling and con- 
crete application of the use of money. 


445 
Going to the Park 


We play going to the park by naming a popular amuse- 
ment park. One child sells tickets for the roller coaster, 
others for the merry-go-round, boat ride, scenic railway, 
etc. Each seller is given several number cards (sums, 
differences, or times cards according to the drill desired), 

One child steps up to the roller coaster ticket seller, asks 
for a ticket and is told that a ticket costs three numbers. 
He holds up each card, the child reading, as, 8, 6, 14. 
When he has given the correct answers required, he is given 
a ticket for a ride (a small oblong of drawing paper). 
Should he fail on any number, he cannot have a ride upon 
that particular thing, but may try again upon another later. 

At the last we count the tickets to see who had the 
greatest number of rides at the park. 

This game may be used as a spelliug game as well. 


Travel 


This is a variation of the above game. Each seller is a 
railroad ticket seller and we travel from city to city buying 
our tickets from Cleveland to Chicago, from Chicago to 
St. Louis, etc. At the last we arrive at San Francisco, 
where we pay a stipulated price for a room at the hotel and 
are allowed to register (write his name on the board). 


Musical Chair 


This makes a good game for a number drill. The drill 
cards to be used are placed one upon each desk, except 
the first in each row. The teacher plays the piano as in 
the original game. When the music ceases, each child 
runs to a seat. The one with the empty desk is “It,”’ and 
goes down his row and hears the others recite their com- 
binations. If a child misses, he should correct him. Thus 
both receive the drill. 





A Device for Writing 
Bessie B. Rich 


When I first start my beginners to making ovals at the 
blackboard, instead of counting, I sing these words, to the 
tune of “Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush”’: 


“How would you like to go up and down, 
Up and down, up and down, 
How would you like to go up and down, 
Just as we are doing?” 


You will soon be surprised to find how well the little 
tots can make the ovals and how wel] they keep time to 
this catchy tune. In addition to developing the muscles 
of the arm, it teaches a lesson in rhythm. 

After using this for a while, one may sing the numbers 
as far as 15 instead of the words, as follows: 


“One and two and three and four, 
And five and six and seven and eight, 
And nine and ten and eleven and twelve, 
And thirteen, fourteen, fifteen.” 


Device in Phonics 


When teaching the sound of a letter, f, for instance, 
let the children close their eyes and put heads on desks, 
Tell them to take a dream trip. Let them awake and tell 
what they saw. Each object seen must begin with f, as, 
fish, fan, etc. This also serves as a language lesson. 
teaching the correct use of saw. 
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“The Little Red Hen” 
as Supplementary 
Reading 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


How to Use the Story 

This story is so simply told that it"may 
be used as a reproduction story; the child 
telling it pretending to be the Little Red 
Hen; or the story, just as it is, may be 
printed on the board in six installments and 
used as the reading work of the class. 
Of course, if the teacher must follow a 





am 


the 





Little Red Hen. 





basic reader she may not have time to do 
this, but if she desires just a little supple- 








mentary reading for her first grade, she 
may tell the story and then use the reading 
cards which pick out important parts of the 
story. 

The cards may be read as supplementary 
reading work and then taken to the seats, 
where they match the words on the card 
with the cut-up sentences printed below 
each card. Be sure the class is familiar 
with the story before they are shown the 
cards. A set sufficient for the class may 
be made with carbon paper and if made on 
oak tag, will last several seasons. The 
pictures may be outlined in black ink, or 
filled in as silhouettes; or may be colored 
by older children in the school. 













ees 


anal 


I will not.” 





The story may be found complete in “The Little 
Red Hen,” in the Action, Imitation and Fun Series, 





The Pig said, “No! I will not.” 











published by the Educational Publishing Company. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


As Totp By HERSELF 


. I am the Little Red Hen. 
I live with a Cat, a Goose and a Pig. 


One day I found some wheat. 

I said, “Cat, will you help me plant this 
wheat?” 

The Cat said, “No, I will not.” 

I said, “Goose, will you help me?” 

The Goose asid, “No, I will not.” 

“Will you help me, Pig?” 

“No, I will not,” said the Pig. 

So I had to plant it myself. 


When the wheat was ripe, I said to the Cat, 
the Goose and the Pig, “Will you help me cut 
the wheat and take it to the mill?” 

The Cat said, “‘No, I will not.” 

The Goose said, “‘No, I will not.” 

The Pig said, “No, I will not.” 

So I had to cut it myself. 





Supplementary Reading Cards 


The next day I said, “Who will help me 
bake some bread to-day?” 

The Cat said, “I will not.” 

The Goose said, “I will not.” 

The Pig said, “I will not.” 

So I had to bake it myself. 


When the bread was baked, I put it on the 
table and said, ‘““Who will help me eat this 
bread?” 

“T will help you, dear Little Red Hen,”’ 
said the Cat. 

“T will help you, kind Little Red Hen,” said 
the Goose. 

“T will help you, pretty Little Red Hen,” 
said the Pig. 


But I said, “I have worked so hard, I am 
very hungry. I think I will eat it all myself.” 
“Meow! Meow! Meow!” said the Cat. 

“Hiss! Hiss! Hiss!” said the Goose. 
“Oof! Oof! Oof!” said the Pig. 
And they all went down the road. 
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Milkweed 


I live June G. Williams 











Just a common milkweed 
Growing ’side the way, 
with Homely reddish blossoms — 

In the month of May. 


Just a dusty milkweed, 
Plain as plain can be — 

’ the Cat. Happy, joyous banquet 

For the hungry bee. 





Such a dainty milkweed, 
Near an old stone wall, 

Dressed in fairy lightness, 

In the early fall. 

| I live with the Cat. 














Lots of common people 
All around I see, 

Hearts stored full of sweetness, 
Love and charity! 





Hiss!” 





eet Six Little Dollies 
(A concert motion exercise for six little girls) 

“Hiss! 

Dorothy C. Retsloff, California 


said the Goose. Six little girls march out in front of 
school in single file, keeping time to some 


simple music. 








They stop, facing front in straight line, 


“ . ' > ! ° ” . 
Hiss! Hiss! Hiss!” said the Goose. with about twelve inch space between each. 











Supplementary Reading Cards 


_ The Little Rain 


(A concert exercise, with motions, for primary pupils) 


Dorothy C. Retsloff, California 


Sh-sh!! a little rain is coming. 
Hark!? bees have quit humming. 


Repeat in chorus: 


We’re six little dollies, the best in the city. 
We’re six little dollies, the best in the world. 

Just see our new dresses!, so nice and pretty, 
Our cheeks? are all painted, our hair? is all curled. 


Our lips‘ pink and dainty, are bowed for a kiss, 
We can turn very slowly now that way,5 now this®. 


Roses nod and lift? their faces, 
Birds fly* high to leafy trees. 
Patter, patter, the rain is coming, 


On our toes we’ll spin,’ then we’ll face about,® 
Our knees bend quickly,® our toes turn out.!° 


Our eyes we can move them,!! and our fingers too,!? 








Whispers every little breeze. Our arms we can stretch right out!* toward you. 


Sing scale softly t iment of drumming fingers.) . 7 ’ 
vie henesptinanee hapa sis aii We’re gay little dollies, all dressed up with curls,'* 


3 Tip bool es fie, quiet. And we want for our mothers, six nice little girls.» 
: sa ete ny fying. Dance a few steps backward, march around twice, throw kisses and 
5 Drum on desks. march away. 
See, the zigzag® lightning flashes, 1 Pull dresses out at sides daintily. 
And the thunder roars and crashes,’ 2 Touch cheeks. 
. : 3 Touch curls, 
Rabbits hurry® to their burrows, 4 Touch lips. 
Crows their shelter seek again.® 5 Turn slightly to right. 
And the children hear the patter, patter,!° - aa oad . left. 
: : pin twice on toes. 
Of the splashing summer rain. S Sesscheut dente. 
(Sing scale softly, letting voices die away on last “do.”’) = —— 
6 Indicate zig-zag with fingers. 11 Move eyes to right, then to left. 
7 Clap hands loudly. 12 Open and close fingers. ° 
8 Indicate haste with fingers. 13 Stretch arms. 
9 Hide hands under desks. 14 Pull dresses out at sides, touch curls. 
10 Drum on desks. 15 Stretch arms. 
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The Story Teller’s Page 


Paul and His Writing 


Mary Armistead Holt, Virginia 


Note This story has been used very successfully in the second 
third, fourth and fifth grades for the stimulation of the pupil’s interest 
in learning the Palmer Method. In its present form, it is more suited 
to fourth and fifth grades while, with careful adaptation, the same 
story can be readily told to the second and third grades. The fourth 
grades have seemed especially stimulated by hearing it and the pupils 
liked to reproduce it as the class was getting paper, pens and so 
forth ready for the writing lesson. 


EVER mind, mother,” Paul said, as he left his ill 
mother. “I'll get along, don’t bother. You just 
get well.” His mother cried as her son left and the 

lump in Paul’s throat grew larger and larger as he went 
home to their poor little apartment. But Paul was just 
thirteen years old. His father had died two years ago, 
leaving his wife to struggle along, making a living for Paul 
and herself by her sewing. Now, to-day his mother had 
been carried, ill, to the free ward of the New York Hospital. 

“What canI do? What canI do?” wept the boy, lying 
on his mother’s disordered bed. After a long while he sat 
up, brushed his eyes with his fist, went to the cupboard, 
found the last of a loaf of bread and some molasses and sat 
down to eat a lonely supper. “I will go to work,” he 
suddenly decided. “I cannot return to school. One 
dollar is all the money poor mother has left. Mother needs 
me to take care of her.” 

So whistling with new courage, Paul tried to make the 
two little rooms neat. As he straightened the bed, his eye 
fell on the morning paper he had found and brought to his 
mother. Finding the page with the Want Columns, he 
hunted among them eagerly. Finally a little advertisement 
down in one corner caught his eye. Paul whooped for joy. 
“Office boy wanted! That’s the job for me. I could do 
that.’”’ He tore the advertisement out of the paper and 
put it carefully into his pocket. Then, setting the alarm 
clock for a very early hour, he went to bed, lonely, but 
happily ‘anticipating the morrow. 

When Paul reached the address the next morning, his 
heart sank right down into his shoes. Though just seven 
o'clock, there were already twenty boys ahead of him! 
There were boys of all kinds; some of them looked 
at least eighteen years old. And though Paul had brushed 
his shabby clothes, tied his tie neatly, shined his old worn 
shoes, and even sewed up a hole in his stocking, there were 
boys in line who fairly shone in their neat and good-looking 
clothes. Paul turned away sick at heart; but, remembering 
his sick mother and the eighty-five cents Jeft from buying 
his breakfast out of the precious dollar, he came back and 
took his stand in the waiting line. 

Soon the door was opened and they were admitted, about 
forty or fifty boys, into a large outer office where several 
people were working. After what seemed hours of waiting, 
Paul was motioned into the inner office, where an elderly 
man was sitting at a desk. He asked Paul his name and 
several questions, and then had him sit down and copy 
something for him, signing his name to it. Then Paul was 
told that he could return the next morning to find out 
whether or not he was employed. 

Paul would not tell his mother anything about his 
business venture that evening. The next morning, feeling 
that it was of no use, the boy dressed just as carefully as 
the morning before and walked down to the office. The 
secretary smiled at him as he came in the door. “Aren’t 
you Paul Smith?” Paul told her he was. She then 
directed him to go in the inner office. The man at the 
desk looked up. “Good morning; you are Paul Smith, 
are you not? And this is the paper you copied on yes- 
terday?” he asked. 

“Ves, sir,” replied Paul. 

“Then, the job’s yours, young man. Sit down and let 
me tell you just what I want you to do in this firm.” 


After he had finished explaining to Paul his duties, Paul, 
flushing a little, asked, “If you will, sir, please tell me how 
I happened to get the job when there were fwenty boys 
‘ahead of me?” 

“Certainly,” laughed the man. “Of all the boys who 
applied, you were the first and the only boy who used the 
Palmer Method of writing. As I have explained, there are 
times when you will have to do copying for me. I just have 
to have a boy who writes well and rapidly, without getting 
tired easily. Your Palmer Method, Paul, landed the job 
for you.” 

“T sure was glad,” said Paul, to his mother that night, 
telling her proudly about it. “I did what you told me 
last year in the fourth grade, and worked hard to make that 
‘A’ on Writing!” 


The Little Haymaker 


Annie B. Cornforth, Maine 
k Billy climbed into Uncle Ned’s lap and settled himself 
con fortably for his bedtime story. “Tell me about an 
arimal,” he said. 

“All right,” answered Uncle Ned. 
what you have been doing to-day.” 

They were sitting on the piazza, and Billy looked across 
to the hay-field, where he had been helping that afternoon. 

“T helped with the hay,” he said. “I treaded it into the 
rack so there would be room for lots more.” 

“And I suppose you think that men and boys are the 
only ones that know enough to make hay,” remarked 
Uncle Ned. “Now, I’m going to tell you how a little 
animal, called the Cony, makes hay and stores it up for 
winter.” 

“How big is he?” questioned Billy. 

“He is about half as big as a rabbit and looks a little 
like one. But his ears are not long like a rabbit’s ears. 
They are short and round, more like those of a mouse, 
and his hind legs are not much longer than his front ones. 
He has no long tail like a mouse, in fact, he has no tail at 
all that you can see. But, like both the rabbit and the 
mouse, he belongs to the order of rodents, which means 
“the gnawers,” who have that name because of their 
strong, sharp teeth, which they use to cut and gnaw their 
food.” 

“Mice can gnaw holes right through wood,” remarked Billy. 

“Yes, and so would the Cony, probably, if he lived in 
wooden houses and barns. But the Cony lives among the 
rocks away up on the mountains. He has chambers unde 
the rocks, where he can stay in bad weather and where 
he can flee for protection from his enemies. His color, too, 
protects him. His grayish-brown color is so like the rocks 
that you would have to look very carefully to see him 
when he is not moving. But it is his haymaking that I 
started to tell you about. In nice sunny weather he cuts 
grass and pea-vines with his sharp front teeth and spreads 
them on the rocks to dry. He seems to know that if stored 
away green they would soon mold and spoil, but when 
they are dried just right, he carries them into his little store- 
houses to have to eat in winter or when the weather is bad 
outside.” 

“T’d like to see him,” remarked Billy. 

“You’d probably like to hear him, too,” replied his 
uncle. “He has a squeaky voice, which he uses so much 
that some people call him the Crying Hare. His voice 
can be heard down among the rocks scolding sharply when 
he has been frightened.” 

“T like the name Cony best,”’ commented Billy. “But 
I’d like to hear his funny voice and see him make his hay.” 

Then the clock in the hall struck eight, and Billy went 
to his little bed, where he dreamed of the little Cony eating 
sweet dried grass in his cave under the rocks which sheltered 
him from the winter storms. 





“But first tell me 
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Among the Word Families 


Mattie Crabtree Blomquist 


(A story to be used for primary reading drills, illustrated on the blackboard) 


MMY was trying to read the long row of drill words 

in his primer. “Dim-him-rim-skim-brim,” he began. 

“Oh, dear! I never can remember this family. I 
wish I had never had a primer to study!” Hardly had he 
spoken the words when the strangest thing happened. 
The primer jumped out of his hands and began to dance 
back and forth across the desk. Then it jumped down, 
circled around a few times, and ran out of the door. 

“Stop! Stop!” Tommy called, as he ran after it. It 
turned back and looked at him, then ran on faster than 
ever. On and on it ran, until Tommy could see only a 
white speck down the road. 

“T’ll have to get it,” he said to himself. 
must not lose my primer.” 

He turned down a cross road with tall telegraph poles on 
both sides: He heard a soft droning sound, like bees in the 
garden in summer. “In-in-in,” said a telegraph pole near 
him. 

“Why do you say ‘in-in’ all the time?” 
looking up at the tall pole. 

“That’s my name. All my brothers have names, too,” 
the tall pole said. “Walk down the road and they will tell 
you who they are.” 

Sure enough! Each pole was droning hisname. Tommy 
heard them all and repeated after them, “Bin, fin, din, chin, 
pin, tin, win,” and all the rest. 

“It is the ‘In Family,’ ” he said. “I didn’t know they 
lived here. Have you seen my primer?” he called. But 
the “In Family” made no answer except to repeat, “Bin, 
fin, din, chin, pin, tin, thin, win,” and all the rest. 

“Maybe this brook can tell me,” said Tommy. So he 
walked over to a little brook that was singing a soft song. 
“What are you singing, little brook?” ~Tommy asked. 

“Every stepping stone near me sings when I pass by,” 
the little brook said. “Listen and you will hear them. 
They all belong to the ‘Ar Family.’” Tommy listened. 
The little stones were singing “car-bar-far-star,’’ and ever 
so many other little “Ar Family” names. 

Tommy jumped across the brook on the stepping-stones, 
listening to their song. He hoped they would tell him if 
the primer had come that way, but they only murmured, 
“Car, far, bar, star,” faster and louder. 

“Oh, dear! Where is my primer?” Tommy said aloud. 

“Snap-snap — rap-rap — tap-tap,” said the apples on a 
tree overhead. 

“T didn’t know you could talk! What do you say?” 
Tommy asked. “What do you say?” 

“Of course they can talk!” the apple tree replied. 
“This is the ‘Ap Family.’ Children, tell Tommy your 
name!” 

The apples bobbed up and down, repeating their names. 
This is what they said: “Chap, flap, lap, map, nap, rap, 
sap, snap, tap.” 

“Have you seen my primer?” Tommy said anxiously. 
“T am sure it ran down this road.” 

“No, we never study primers,” said the apple tree. 
“The bees teach us our lessons, and they never use primers.” 

“Snap-snap — rap-rap — tap-tap,” the apples repeated. 

“Ask that flock of sheep over there if they have seen your 
primer,” the apple tree advised. 

When Tommy came up to the sheep, he heard them 
talking among themselves. This is what they said: At- 
bat-cat-rat-mat-sat-hat-fat.” 

“You all belong to the ‘At Family,’ don’t you?” 

And all the sheep answered, “ At-at-at.” 

“Have you seen my primer?” Tommy asked. 

The sheep did not even look at him, but kept on saying, 
“ At-cat-bat-mat-rat-sat-fat-hat.” 


“Mother said I 


Tommy said, 


“Such silly sheep!” Tommy said. 
you are stupid.” 

“Don’t you think they are silly?” he asked a bird nearby. 

“TIl-ill-ill,” said the bird sharply. 

“Why, who are you?” Tommy asked. 
this land seems to belong to a word family. 
do, too.” 

“Haven’t you heard of us?” the bird said, in surprise. 
“We are the ‘Ill Family.” He called “ill-ill-ill” again, 
in loud, clear tones. There was a sudden rush of wings in 
the air and a flock of birds settled on the fence rail and 
began to call all at once. “ Fill-rill-still-bill-mill-hill-kill 
chill-thrill,” and ever so many more “ill” sounds. 

“T have heard about the ‘Ill Family,’” said Tommy. 
“My primer tells me all about you. But I have lost it. 
It ran away from me. Can’t you help me find my primer?”’ 

Poor Tommy was growing very tired, and he wished he 
could see his mother. She would help him find his primer. 

“Follow the fence that is near the road said the mother 
bird. “I am sure you will find your primer before long.” 
Then she called, “Tll-ill-ill” again, and all the little birds 
rushed off, calling loudly, “ Fill-bill-rill-still-hill-mill-pill- 
Jill-chill,” and all the rest of the “ill” sounds. 

Tommy turned and looked at the fence. He could hardly 
believe his eyes. On each board, in big white letters, was 
the name of a member of the “An Family.” 

“What a big family you are!”’ he said, as he looked down 
the long stretch of board fence. 

He walked along, reading the names. 
ran-fan-ban-tan-clan.” 

“TIL-ill-ill,” called a bird. 
said Tommy. 

“T saw your primer,” the mother bird said. 
into the ‘Atch’ house, on the top of that hill.” 

Tommy was so tired it seemed as if he never would reach 
the top of the hill. At last he came to the “Atch” house, 
and found the mother outside, hoeing in her garden. 

“Good morning! I am Tommy Taylor,” Tommy said. 
“Ts this where the ‘Atch Family’ lives?” 

“Ves, we are the ‘Atch Family.’ Children, come here!” 

Several children came from the woods back of the house. 
As the Mother Atch named them, each one came forward 
andcurtsied. “Hatch! Patch! Catch! Latch! Match! 
Thatch!” 

“Where are the other children?” the Mother Atch asked. 

“Back of the house, playing with the primer,” was the 
reply. 

“Catch, you tell the primer Tommy wants it,” said 
Mother Atch. 

Away ran Catch, with a hop and a skip. 
in a minute. 

“The primer said it ran away from Tommy because he 
didn’t like it.” 

“Oh, but I do like my primer! I’ll study, oh, so hard—”’ 

“Br-rr,” a sharp bell sounded near Tommy. He looked 
up. There he was back in the schoolroom, with the primer 
on his desk. 

“I’m glad I found you,” he whispered to jt. 
never wish you away again!” 


“T have always heard 


“Everyone in 
I suppose you 


Man-can-Dan- 
“Tt’s the ‘Ill Family’ again,” 


“Tt went 


She came back 


“And I'll 


———_-- — 


SAFETY FIRST SLOGAN 


M. B. Moore 


Look to my left, 

Then look to my right; 
I hope no autos 

Will be in sight. 
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Live Language Lessons For Third Graders | 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


Language Games for the Cor- 
rection of Common Errors 


F children never heard incorrect forms of speech, of 

course, they would never use them. Such errors are 

acquired by imitation and their eradication should be 
begun at an early age. Only by establishing correct habits 
and by constantly drilling upon them may we hope to 
improve the spoken language of our pupils. For every 
time an incorrect form is used a dozen repetitions of the 
correct form should be insisted upon. 

Repetition of correct forms may best be brought about 
through the use of language games. Interest and attention 
are thus assisting in habit formation. The teacher should 
make a list of the mistakes occurring most frequently in 
her class, and these should be used in the planning of 
numerous games and drills. A few of the common errors will 
be listed in this series together with games for their correct 
use. 


1 saw — did 
The children are asked to stand in a straight line before 


the blackboard upon which has been placed a list of phrases 
such as the following: 


(a) saw (b) did 
a red bird Who broke the cup? 
the large house Who killed a fly? 
a beautiful flower Who ate the pie? 
a pretty picture Who told the story? 
the bell Who sang a song? 


a box of matches 


One pupil who is chosen as teacher or leader stands 
before the board and with a pointer indicates the phrases. 
If the leader points to a phrase in column (a) the child 
responds, “Isawaredbird. Isawit. Isawit. Isawit.’’ 
And so on. If the pointer indicates anything in column 
(b) the child answers thus: “I broke the cup. I did it. 
I didi it. I did it.” Each child in the line has a turn 
before a new leader is chosen. 


2 This game may be varied in the following manner, 
providing considerable repetition: 

The pupils may stand in a circle, with one in the center 
as leader. The leader makes a statement such as the 
following; “I saw a beautiful butterfly this morning.” 
pointing to some child in the circle. This child immediately 
turns to the one next to him saying, “John saw a beautiful 
butterfly this morning.” The second child turns to the 
third with the same-statement and so on around the class. 
After each child has repeated it, the leader selects another 
child for the center. Any one using the incorrect form 
must stoop and remain so until all have had turns. 


3 Another variation using the word “did” may be 
played as follows: Children may stand in line or remain 
in their seats. One child, the leader, stands before the class 
and makes a statement such as the following: ‘‘ Mary tore 
the map.” The first child in the row asks, “Who did it?” 
and is answered by the leader, “ Mary did it.” This child 
then turns to the next saying, ‘Mary tore the map.” The 
third chill asks, “Who did it?” Answer —‘ Mary did 
it.” This is repeated until all have had a turn, when a 
new child is chosen to make a new Statement. If anyone 
uses the incorrect form, saying “done” for “cid,” he 
must stop and remain so until a new leader is chosen. 


Talking Lessons from Nature and Literature 


Much oral and conversational work must be provided for 
lower grade language work. Since this is the basis for 


later written compositions the teacher should spare no effort 
in forming right habits. Definite, clear-cut statements 
should be insisted upon from the first. “While breaking 
up the habit of running sentences together by over use of 
and, so, then, etc., the children’s sentences may become 
short and jerky; but this is not so bad as the stringing 
together of only loosely related ideas, since the ‘choppy 
sentence’ is more easily cured in later grades than is the 
complete lack of ‘sentence feeling.’” — Minnesota State 
Course of Study, p. 27. 

“Vocabulary may be enriched by some discussions of 
the stories read or told to the children, questioning upon the 
value of certain words used by the author until children 
recognize that in some places only one word could rightly 
be chosen. Then they begin to notice words and to use 
them in their own productions. When some words are 
particularly well chosen by an author, the teacher may, on 
the second reading of the story, pause to let some child 
who can do so supply the words. The third reading, with 
pauses at the same places as before, will bring the words 
from half a dozen pupils where only one knew them the 
first time. Vocabulary so gathered always shows in 
children’s written work.” — Minnesota State Course of 
Study, p. 26. 


“Old Mother West Wind” — Thornton W. Burgess 
“Mrs. Redwing’s Speckled Egg” 


After this story has been read to the class the following 
questions may be asked: Where was Mother West 
Wind’s home? Why do you think they were called ‘‘Purple 
Hills”? Do you think that the hills were really purple? 
Why did they look purple? Wouldn’t it sound just as 
well to say “faraway hills”? How many like the name Pur- 
ple Hills better than “far away hills”? Why? Which 
tells you more? 

Have you ever thought that the early morning light 
looked golden? Would it have sounded just as well to 
say the bright yellow light? Why does golden light sound 
more beautiful? 

“As she walked, she crooned a song.” What do you 
think that means? Yes, she sang a song. If I say, “She 
sang a song” does that tell us as much as if I said, “She 
crooned a song”? Think of another way we might have 
told that she sang a song. How would it sound if she had 
hummedasong? Which do you like better, “crooned a song 
or “hummed a song”? Why? Would a song sound 
different if it were hummed rather than crooned? Which 
was Mother West Wind doing? Does she ever seem to 
hum her songs? When? How did the merry little 
breezes get out of the bag? Name as many words as you 
can think of that tells how they might have gotten out. 
(Fell, rolled, j mped, hopped, climb, tumbled, etc.) How 
would they look if they rolled out? What might happen if 
they fell out? Show how they might have jumped out. 
Show how they might hop out. Show how they might 
tumble out. Which did they do? Why did they tumble 
out? (They were all so eager and excited they just coul 'n’t 
wait until they could get out in a proper manner.) Why 
does tumbled tell us more about the way they got out than 
any of the other words? 


Other Words and Phrases to Discuss 


“snatched right out of Johnny Chuck’s mouth ”— 
“rumpled up his hair.” 

“snug little house.” 

“vaced across the green meadows.” 

“Smiling Pool.” 

“very well satisfied indeed.” 

“Laughing Brook.” 

“Wee Baby Redwing.” 
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‘Conversation Lesson — The Monarch Butterfly 


- For this lesson the teacher must have several large 
Monarch Butterflies confined in a wire screen cage of some 
sort. A nature study observation lesson, in which the 
pupils have learned the life history and some interesting 
facts about the butterfly, should precede this lesson. 
The teacher should bear in mind that the object of such an 
exercise is not to acquire information but to express in 
suitable English interesting facts about the subject in hand. 
Answers should always be given in complete statements. 
Pupils may give several statements if they can do so without 
“stringing them together.” 

1 Tell about some different kinds of butterflies you 
have seen. 

2 How can you tell the Monarch Butterfly from all 
Others? 

3 Why does it fold back its wings when it alights? 

4 Tell how a butterfly gets its food. 

5 Tell other things of interest about this butterfly. 


(See Hand Book of Nature Study—A. B. Comstock 
Pages 320-325) 


Lessons in Listening and Appreciation 


According to the dictionary, to listen means to give 
close attention for the purpose of hearing. Few people 
really hear, or listen, correctly. Ask any group of individ- 
uals to report accurately the gist or import of any lecture, 
sermon or conversation and note how varied will be their 
interpretations. “If any person has learned: to attend, 
has the power to profit by new experiences and to find in 
daily events food for reflection and application to further 
experiences, his education never ceases, even should school- 
ing be denied. Listening, then, is an important habit to 
acquire, and by the end of the third grade, pupils should 
have fairly well-fixed habits of listening intelligently.” 

— The Minnesota State Course of Study p. 25. 


“September” — Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Preparation or Study Assignment 
Words to be made clear: 


odors 
flutter 


With colored crayons or water colors, paint a picture 
showing a September scene in the country. Try to show 
some of the things we see during this month that we do 
not see in other months. 


flaunt 
nook 


tokens 
sedges 


gentian 
dusky 


Presentation 


How many members of the class think it a pleasanter 
season than Spring? Which is the first autumn month? 
Let’s try to prove that September is the pleasantest month 
of the year. Mention as many pleasant things as you can 
think of about September. What colors may be seen in 
the landscape at this time? 

I shall now read a poem about September, written by 
Helen Hunt Jackson. The entire poem is now read by 
the teacher. 

What do you think Helen Hunt Jackson is trying to tell 
us about September? Why do you think she likes this 
month? How has she made us think of some of the beauti- 
ful things that may be seen during September? 


I 


While the first stanza is being read you may listen for 
all of the colors that are mentioned or suggested. When 
you think of goldenrod what color do you think of besides 
yellow? Do you hear any sounds when brown corn stalks 
are mentioned? What thoughts are suggested by apple 
trees bending down? 


It 
Describe the gentian. Where is it found? Have you 
ever seen one with its fringes uncurled? Describe the 
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picture suggested by the fourth line of the stanza. Why 
are the pods called “dusky”? 


Ill 


While this stanza is being read try to see the pictures 
suggested. Describe the picture you would paint to illus- 
trate this stanza. 


IV 


What things do you feel and see while the fourth stanza 
is being read? What kind of grapes are referred to? Where 
are those found? Have you ever seen the roads a-flutter 
with yellow butterflies? 

V 


What do you think the author meant to tell us in the las 
stanza? Do you agree with her? Why? ' 


Writing 

“When the pupil comes to put on paper what he has to 
say, the situation becomes complicated by the entrance of 
factors which were not present when he was expressing 
himself orally. He must think about his penmanship. 
He must watch his spelling. He must look out for his 
capitals, his punctuation, his indention,.and all that.” 
Quotation from Sheridan’s “Speaking and Writing English.” 

During the first five or six weeks of the third year, all 
written composition should be donc under the direct super- 
vision of the teacher. This should properly be a class 
exercise, the teacher working with the pupils in order to 
forestall difficulties as much as possible and thus avoid the 
danger of forming incorrect or careless habits. As the 
various mechanics such as titles, margins, capitals, periods, 
etc., are worked out, the teacher places the correct form on 
the board as a model. 

During the month of September compositions may be 
written on “The Monarch Butterfly,” “Why I like Septem- 
ber,” etc. 

Such work should be made as neat as possible and should 
be preserved together with drawings and illustrations in 
booklet form. Save such work for a Parents’ Week, when 
the year’s best efforts may be exhibited. 


An Interesting Exercise 
Rufus Mitchell Reed, Kentucky 


I remember how one of my teachers once gave us pupils 
a concrete lesson on the value of time, how it is ever passing 
away, and how we ought to use every moment of it to the 
best advantage in school. 

He had a loudly ticking clock in the schoolroom, and one 
day he requested us all to lay aside our books, to sit as 
still as mice, and to listen to the ticking of the clock; 
he tried to make us realize how that, with every tick of 
the clock, time was passing away, that it never halted, 
and that we were ever being ushered onward into the great 
unknown future. I remember how we listened to the clock 
for a full minute, sitting so quietly that we could hear the 
subdued breathing of each other. Then, when the teacher 
broke the spell, he said: 

“Pupils, you are constantly standing between two 
eternities, the past and the future, and you are ever being 
ushered onward into the future. No one can stop the 
passing of time. You will be one day older to-morrow 
than you are to-day. How will that future out there, ten 
or twenty years from now, find you? Will it find you 
prepared for life’s problems, or will it find you unprepared? 
How you use each moment now will answer that question 
then.” 

This is a splendid object lesson to give the boy that 
delights in idling away his time, or coming to class un- 
prepared. 
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Bailey’s Circus—A Practice School Project 


A circus was in town. Many of the children had seen 


the parade, some had gone to the circus. On Monday, 
when the children returned, a class discussion led to the 
suggestion that a circus be built in the classroom. The 
children experimented with poles, blocks and wrapping 
paper, and finally built a tent “large enough to get inside 
Ag 

The following subject matter grew out of the under- 
taking: 
I English — Spoken 

1 Discussion of what they saw at the parade and at 


the circus. 

2 Election of clerks, manager, ticket collector, lion- 
tamer, etc. 

3 Correction of grammatical errors, as, ‘‘well” and 
“good,” “saw” instead of “seen,” and careful 


pronunciation of all words ending in “ing.” 
4 Discussion of the material to be used and how to 
obtain it. 
5 Clear enunciation practiced by all performers and 
advertisers. 
Il English — Written 
1 The writing of signs, advertisements, etc. 





| SEE THE CIRCUS | 





2 Writing of the name of the animal or person each child 
is to represent. 

3 Writing of letters and invitations to first and second 
grades to come to see the circus and the play pre- 
sented at the circus. 

III Spelling words learned 

1 Circus, side show, ticket, bears, animals, children, 
bring, wagon, tent, afraid, admission, clowns, bear, 
elephant, tiger, lion, etc. 


IV Reading 
1 Reading so as to find out about the care and habits of 
these animals found in the circus. 
2 Telling stories about the circus. 
3 Co-operation, composing and making of circus book 
for reading table. 
4 Reading in circus reader. 
V Number work 
1 The counting of the tickets and the fixing of the price 
of admission. 
2 Numbering of the seats and sections. 
3 The counting of the money collected at the ticket 
office. 
4 Finding the amount spent in order to carry out 
project successfully, and then the profit or loss in 
the making of the circus. 


5 Practicing ways of paying for a ticket and possibilities 
of change from 10 cents, 25 cents, and $1.00. 
6 Practicing buying and selling peanuts, candy, etc. 
VI Music 


1 Use of “band” for playing at performance. 
2 Songs: “The Zoo,” “Circus Days.” 

VII Fine and Industrial Arts 
1 


The building of seats and the drawing and painting 
of the animals and their caretakers. 

2 The making of costumes for the play. The children 
had decided to give a real performance in addition 
to the circus exhibit and to take the parts of different 
animals, etc. 

3 Free cutting of balloons, animals, etc. 

4 Artistic illustrations demanded on all signs and 
advertisements. 

VIII Geography 
1 The homes of the different animals. 


2 The kind of climate suitable for each animal. 
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3 The food necessary for each animal, and places where 
it is best known. 


IX Materials 

Blocks for making seats. 

Cardboard for making ticket office, animals, and the 
actors for the show. 

Paper dolls cut from fashion books for the audience. 

Wood for tent stands and cage. 

Paper for tent, costumes, signs and advertising signs 
to put on fences to tell the name of the circus and 
the date on which it is to be held. 

Nails for nailing the wheels on the cages. 

Spools. 

Sawdust for the rings. 

United States flag. 

Thread (for the ropes and trapeze). 


Ne 


Or - 
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11 Crayons. 
12 Paste. 
13. Tacks. 


14 Clay (used as a base for animals to stand on). 
15 Paint for cages, etc. 


X Habits gained through the project 
Cleanliness. 

Neatness. 

More friendly attitude toward the teacher. 
Co-operation. 

Politeness. 


We Who 


Doris McINTIRE 
LEOLENE SHACKELFORDS 
GERTIE BABIN 

VERA DARK 

BLANCHE KYTLE 


Busy Work for First Grade 


Hazel A. Mark, Vermont 


1 Draw six squares on the blackboard, with colored 
chalk, using the rainbow colors, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue and violet. Have pupils copy on squared paper with 
colored crayons. 

2 Write pupils’ names on desks with soft chalk for them 
to outline with corn, split peas, or small colored sticks. 

3 Cut pretty and interesting pictures from magazines, 
paste on heavy paper, and cut into puzzles. Put into en- 
velopesand give to pupils toput together. Pupils might suggest 
names and short stories concerning the pictures they make. 

4 Pupils arrange colored pegs in groups of red, orange, 
yellow, etc., on desks and tell the colors. 

5 Trace around pattern of “Kitty.” Cut and write 
word “Kitty” on picture. 

6 Use squared paper for number work. Make colored 
squares of numbers from one to five, as: 

7 Write pupils’ names on slips of paper for them to 
copy on desks with corn or split peas. 

8 Trace pattern of Sunbonnet Baby. Color and cut. 

9 Cut numbers one to ten from old calendars. Have 
pupils arrange them on desks in correct order. Each pupil 
might keep his own set of numbersinan envelope for future use. 

10 Trace pattern of apple. Color and cut. 

11 Write numbers from one to ten without a copy. 

12 Make booklet of home furnishings. Have several 
old catalogues and magazines on table. Pupils may cut 
out pictures of furniture for the different rooms of a house. 

13 Paste pictures of furniture on white paper. Have 
one sheet of paper for each room. Fasten together at top 
with strings or brass fasteners. 


14 Have pupils draw ten colored balloons and write 
numbers one to ten in them. 

It would be well to have balloons drawn on board for a 
copy. 

15 Use clay for pupils to model dishes to be used in 
connection with the study of the home and its furnishings. 

16 Procure letter cards and have pupils make list of 
new words on desks from list on board. To be used in 
connection with the reading lesson. 

17 Color and cut picture of squirrel. Use brown crayon. 

18 Make numbers from one to ten on desks with corn. 
Do not have a copy for this. 

19 Trace, color and cut pictures of the Three Bears. 
Keep for use in booklet. 

20 Draw freehand picture of the Three Bears’ house 
from the copy on the blackboard. 

21 Cut paper dolls from magazines, to be colored and 
used for “Golden Locks.” 

22 Paste pictures of Three Bears and Golden Locks 
on paper, to be made into a booklet. 

Freehand drawings of chairs, table, bowls, and bed might 
also be made. This could be used in connection with the 
language lessons. 

23 Trace around squares or circles, to make numbers 
from one to ten. Use colored crayons. 

24 Give pupils patterns for apple basket. Color, cut 
and paste together. 

25 Use calendar numbers and corn or colored pegs. 
Place number, as, four, on desk, and place same number of 
pegs beside it. Use different numbers till pegs are all used. 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 


Projects 


XVIII 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 
(Grade ITI) 


Foreword 


In each of the previous grades we have dealt with both 
the modern and the primitive. We have given to our 
pupils such settings for their thoughts and growing reason- 
ing powers as to lead them from considerations of their own 
home life to that of the most remote peoples as to time, 
passing on through the ages in advancing cycles of civiliza- 
tion, with enough of variation in geographical location to 
teach the needful lessons as to the effect of environment, 
each time bringing them back to their own community 
and to that which enters into the life of the average Ameri- 
can citizen. We have given little or no consideration as 
to actua] time and actual place of the historical setting, 
except as to the children’s own home life, choosing rather 
to teach those facts of living which are fundamental and 
those truths of being which are universal. 

Thus we have built up a historical background and pre- 
pared the way for a more localized setting, both as to 
time and place. We may now approach the work in local 
history, civics and geography with assuredness, knowing 
that the traditions of the human race have been developed, 
the milestones of the progress of civilization made to stand 
out with the factors that determine them. 

We shall want to carry forward through the work of 
the third year many of the underlying principles that have 
previously guided us on our way, and because we shall 
want to make them even more surely appreciative, more 
concretely real, let us briefly outline the most vital of these 
principles. 


1 The moral aim throughout the study is to lead into 
the knowing of human thought and feeling in their in- 
dividual, social and (gradually) political aspects, thus 
giving the pupil a basis for the adjustment of his own 
actions. 

2 The prominence of the industrial and social factors 
for human good in the enduring record of history should 
engage much of the attention. The gradual working out 
of the true relation of the political as the servant of the 
social and industrial should never be lost sight of. 

3 Development from primitive life to pastoral life 
and from pastoral life to agricultural life was largely a 
matter of experience aided by accident, but growing into a 
matter of education. ‘The same principle carries over into 
the advancing stages of the civilization of later years. 

4 The vital point in progress has been the projection 
of human endeavor into the future, in order that the 
family might be protected and provided for. As we ad- 
vance into the study of more complex life situations, this 
point should not be lost sight of. 

5 Agriculture, once established, became and must 
remain the most important of our occupations. It is well 
to make sure that our third grade pupils form reasonably 
clear concepts of some of the main considerations included 
in this fact. 

a Grains were developed from grass. 

b Whether the primal cause for the earliest planting 
was the producing of food for animals, or for man, is not 
known, nor does it matter since the facts involved are the 
same. 

c Man learned that plant life is the basis of animal life, 
therefore of human life. 

d Man Jearned that he could produce, to a certain 
extent, control, plant life. 

e The sowing of seeds and caring for plants necessitated 
planning for and waiting for the harvest, and these led to 


increasing intellectual activity, with increasing intellectual 
control of the forces of nature. Children, once their 
attention is called to this, will readily carry the thought 
forward to many of the phases of agricultural life, and 
related life, around them. 

f So much work put into land, so much thought and 
time and energy spent on it, focused the interest on land. 
Land for grazing, pasturage, may well be common property; 
for agriculture there must be individual ownership, even 
as there must be permanency of residence. 

g The settled family life gave rise to settled community 
life, with its common property and its individual property, 
and the need of laws for the protecting of property, etc. 

h Hence the advance of a civilization always increasing 
in complexity, yet always centering around the occupation 
on which the chief supply of food is dependent. 

6 Many reasons for migrations still remained; other 
reasons developed. 

7 Increasing control over the forces of nature stimulated 
the intellect and the ingenuity to still further controls. 
Transportation came to seem a necessity. One by one 
various means of transportation were evolved. 

8 Families grew into clans, clans into communities, 
communities into nations. Individuals and families com- 
posing these nations still think and feel and struggle and 
round out their own desires and their own Jives, and so we 
find people passing out from this nation or that, to explore 
other lands, perhaps to settle and build up new nations. 


It is thus that we pave the way for the studies which 
shall lead directly into a localized study of our own country. 
In pursuance of this, we shall fare forth with the Vikings 
in their adventurous quests, till we come at last to the 
shores of our own America; we shall join Columbus in his 
journey or exploration, and find ourselves permanently 
at home here in this land that was So different from any of 
his dreams; we shall transport ourselves to the realms of 
America’s oldest known inhabitants, and find still further 
wonders in the life lived by the Cliff Dwellers; and then, 
by means of a detailed study of the immediate community, 
we shall wend our way into the complexities and the glories 
of the life of an American citizen in the present time, dis- 
cerning ways in which each of us, as this American citizen, 
is the “heir of all the ages,” observing what is being done 
with this heritage, giving thought to what is to be passed 
on to the peoples that come after us. 


The Vikings 


In the presenting of such a project as this, too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on the importance of imaging. 
A teacher without imagination, a teacher without the power 
of developing clear, vivid images within the scope of the 
topic being treated, may appeal to the intellect of her 
pupils and put before them material which will stir their 
imagination, but she herself could never become their real 
leader or their fellow-explorer in this wonderful realm of 
factand fancy. Her lessons may involve excellent teaching, 
but they could never become dynamic experiences of 
adventures shared. 

But for imaging to be of real historical worth, it must be 
based upon fact. Therefore the teacher will do well to 
thoroughly steep herself in the lore of the Norseman — 
mythology, history, fiction — before the teaching is begun. 
Our study is to be based upon Jennie Hall’s “ Viking Tales,” 
but, valuable as that treatment is, it needs some re-arranging 
and much supplementing. 
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Throughout her own preparation, and throughout the 
progress of the study with her class, the teacher will need 
to keep the following points in mind: 

1 Our pupils are now approaching the time when they 
will study history as such, localized as to time and place 
and worked out along the line of specific accomplishment. 
This particular study should go far toward bridging the 
chasm between history in the form in which it has previously 
been presented and the form in which it is soon to be given. 

2 These children are rapidly approaching that period 
of life in which one question that comes almost immediately 
to the surface of the mind, when any new thing is presented, 
is “Is it true?” But they are still within the portals of 
that magic period when, although a fairy tale might fail 
to satisfy, myths and legends hold them spellbound. 
They know then that the myths are not in themselves true, 
that the legends are tales handed down from the beginnings 
of the race, but the elemental in these myths and legends 
meets and satisfies the elemental in themselves, and is 
understood and appreciated and assimilated accordingly. 

Here we have material for the satisfying of each phase 
of the needs of this particular period. While the Viking 
Tales themselves are not necessarily “true stories,” they 
might have been true. Just such things did happen to 
those splendid men of the Norseland. On the other hand, 
as the study progresses, the children meet Thor, Odin, the 
Valkyries, etc., and so a natural introduction to Norse 
mythology is made. 

3 While third grade children are not yet ready for a 
continuous study of mythology, it is good that the intro- 
duction to that study is made through the Norse rather 
than the Greek and Roman. It is unfortunate that the 
emphasis is so generally placed upon the latter instead of 
the former, when the former is of our own Anglo-Saxon 
forbears, and so is our own, not that of a foreign people. 
We shall do well to establish the precedent of approaching 
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this phase of our work in the schoo] by giving Norse Versions 
of the elemental facts of the universe, of life and of religion, 
as a basis, then leading from them into the Greek and 
Roman versions. 

4 The experiences set forth in these tales are simple, 
and should be so simply given as to leave with the children 
their own appeal and their own thrill through the reproduc- 
tion, the re-living, that will take place in the children’s 
imaginative and emotional lives. 

5 From now on the study of geography will be assuming 
more importance as a distinct subject. In this study ex- 
cellent opportunity is offered for making the geographic 
background stand out with reference to specific locations, 
with actual map study, and for the tying up geographic 
concepts expressed in terms of food, clothing, shelter, trans- 
portation, and social intercourse with the underlying nature 
and racial facts which have determined them. 

6 Much of the interest of the entire study should 
culminate in the fact of the discovery of America by these 
Norsemen. So direct the onward journeyings of these 
people in careful connection with the study of a map that 
the pupils shal] feel the urge that sent Biarni out from 
Greenland, and shall themselves be eager to brave the un- 
known in search of the wooded slopes and pleasing fruits of 
the more favored Vinland. Leave with them a desire to 
know more of this land as it was then, and of how it came 
to be what it is now. 

7 There is the same wealth of opportunity for the 
making of things in connection with this study as in those 
previously given, and there should be the same felt need 
on the part of the children, fostered by the teacher, to make 
various things concrete and so to weave the knowledge and 
the skill and the ingenuity thus called forth into the repro- 
duction of these experiences as their own. It is easy to 
lead the children into the doing of much of this out- 
side of school hours, at home, and thus the value of 
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the experience be enriched in many ways and multiplied 
many times. 
Treatment 


I Preliminary Study 

1 Material A map of the world; a globe; pictures 
showing details of topography of the portions of the world 
already studied, and about to be studied. 

2 I wonder if any one can tell me what this (presenting 
the globe) is? What is pictured or represented on this globe? 
Find something else on which the surface of the earth is 
represented. Yes, on that world map. What portions of 
the map represent land? Water? Let us trace the 
boundaries of the big land masses, on the map, with a 
finger. Who can do the same thing on the globe? 

Who can tell me what the main difference is in the 
representation of the earth’s surface on a map, and on a 
globe? I wonder if any one knows which is the more 
nearly correct representation — the flat one of the map or 
the curved one of the globe? Why? (Here, if the teacher 
thinks advisable, she may introduce a hollow rubber ball, 
give as much information as to the shape of the earth, etc., 
as the development of her pupils makes feasible, draw the 
continents on the ball, then cut the ball and spread it out 
so as to show the flattening of the Jand and water masses 
as when represented on a map. As much or as little may 
be made of this phase of the study as the teacher’s judg- 
ment directs. The pupils will be found eager enough for 
it, but with most third grades it is wiser to give only the 
essentials here, Jeaving details to be developed naturally 
as the work proceeds.) 

3 In our history-civics-geography work in the first and 
second grades, we studied about a great many different 
peoples — their homes, their lives. It wil] be interesting 
for us to recall what we can of the country of each one of 
these peoples, and Jearn just where that country is on the 
map and on the globe. Sam may come to the board and 
write the names of these peoples as you tell them to him. 
Very good, except that no one gave him our own name, 
and you recall that we learned a number of things about 
ourselves. 

Now, who can come to this map and show us just where 
we Americans live — where our own country, the United 
States of America, is? (Do not allow guessing. If no 
child knows, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, the 
teacher should show the class.) You may come, Susie, and 
run your finger along the lines that mark off just that part 
of the world that is our country. Yes, Tom, you did learn 
about the same country last year, when you studied about 
the Indians. Why? (More than one lesson period can be 
spent to good advantage introducing facts which will give 
the pupils certain concepts of size, distances, climate, 
mountains, rivers, plains, vegetation, etc.) 

Follow this with a similar, but less detailed, account of 
the topography, etc., of the country of each of the other 
peoples. Make use of frequent and abundant comparisons 
of each country or section with the United States and with 
each other. Make very sure that the children can locate 
each of these sections on the map and on the globe. Lead 
into a study of directions, and from that into what knowl- 
edge of location, as to direction north or south, tells us. 

4 Suppose any one of us should want to go up north to 
visit the Eskimos. How might he go? But suppose we 
should decide to visit the land of the Hebrews? How did 
each of the peoples we have studied travel? Which of those 
peoples used boats? In each of these cases, what kind of 
boats were used? What kinds of boats do we have now? 
(Lead pupils to discuss modes of transportation from early 
times to the present, especially water transportation. 
Recall the study of boats in connection with Robinson 
Crusoe. By questioning develop the idea of the growing 
desire for travel, for adventure, for communication and 
transportation, and the concrete answers to these felt needs.) 


Things to Do 
Make collection of pictures of boats of all peoples and 
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all times. Cull from these the ones especially pertinent 
to the various phases of this study, and call attention to 
distinguishing characteristics. Make of the others a mis- 
cellaneous collection, of interest chiefly by way of coin- 
parison. 

Play games of direction. 

Play games of locations. 

(Many adaptations of familiar games may be made for 
these purposes. For instance: “I am thinking of a land 
that is east and south of our country.” “Is it the land of 
the Hebrews?” etc., always making the location of the 
land on the map a part of the answer.) 


II The Home Land of the Vikings 

On the blackboard, here, you will find a strange 
looking map that I have drawn. This map shows just 
the eastern part of North America, our own continent, 
and the western part of the two continents just east of 
ours — Europe:and Africa. However, we won’t write 
those names, because at the time which we are now going 
to study about, names of continents meant very little. 
In fact, our continent did not have any name. People did 
not know there was such a continent. At that time names 
of countries meant a great deal more, because countries 
were of more importance, more outstanding, and each 
country stood for itself. 

What lies between our continent and the other two? 
We shall always want to remember that that great body 
of water is there. 

Who can tell me what name is given to such places as 
this (pointing to Iceland) —a body of land entirely sur- 
rounded by water? This (pointing to Greenland) is also 
an island, though on this map you do not see all of it and 
so cannot see the water surrounding its northernmost por- 
tion. 

You will notice, too, that there are three groups of small 
islands, close to the mainland — here, and here, and here 
(pointing, respectively, to the Faroe Islands, the Shetland 
Islands, and the Orkney Islands). 

We are now going to learn about a people who were very 
different from any of the people of whom we have already 
studied. Let me show you on this map where these 
people lived. I wonder if the location of the place tells 
you anything about the kind of place it is. Yes, it is far 
north, just as far north as Eskimo land. Because it is so 
far north, the people who lived there long ago were called 
Northmen or Norsemen, and their country was Norseland, 
or Norway. That country is still called Norway, so we 
shall write the name here, that we may remember it. 

Call to mind the facts learned in connection with the 
study of the Eskimo land. 

Bring out the effect of the ruggedness of the surface on 
the climate, then make plain the beneficent influence of the 
nearby waters with their warm Gulf Stream. Call atten- 
tion to the fiords. By question, discussion, comparison, 
and use of pictures, develop concepts of surface features, 
of climate, vegetation, appearance of country, and the 
effect of these on the occupations and customs and lives 
of the people. 

A fanciful account of the creation of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula may be read from Selma Lagerlofi’s “The 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils.” 

Portions of “Our Little Norwegian Cousin” may be 
read with telling effect, the pupils being encouraged to read 
the remainder of the story for themselves. 


Things to Do 

Model Norway or the Scandinavian Peninsula on the 
sand-table. 

Represent the eastern coast of North America, the 
western coast of Europe and northern Africa, with the 
ocean and islands between, on the sand-table. 

Collect pictures showing mountains, fjords, and other 
noteworthy features of Norway. 
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The New Results 


Which this modern tooth paste brings 
Why dentists now demand them 


In the past few years a new way of 
teeth cleaning has come into world- 
wide use. Millions of careful people 
of some fifty nations employ it, 
largely by dental advice. 

To children it is bringing new pro- 
tection, to women new beauty, and 
to all new safety. It means a new 
dental] era. 

Every instructor has particular 
reason for learning what this new 
way means. When she learns what 
it means, we think she will insist on 
her pupils hearing the good news. 
So we urge you to make this test. 


Film — the great enemy 


Most cloudy teeth and most tooth 
troubles are now traced to film. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
In old-way brushing, much of it re- 
sists the tooth brush, clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors, then it 
forms dingy coats. Tartar is based 
onfilm. ‘That is why teeth lose lustre. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Péepsadéent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on modern research. Now advised 
by leading dentists the world over. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Also of many other 
serious troubles, loca] and internal. 


Now daily combatants 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two ways to fight that film. 
One acts to disintegrate the film at all 
stages of formation. The other re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 


Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created to apply them daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Now leading 
dentists everywhere are advising its 
adoption. 


Two other essentials 


Investigators also found two other 
things essential. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer thanenamel. Never use a film 
combatant which contains harsh grit 











Please Ask 


For the 10-Day Test 











Nature gives alkalinity to the 
saliva to neutralizé mouth acids, the 
cause of tooth decay. She puts a 
starch digestant in the saliva to digest 
starch deposits on teeth. 


It is found that tooth pastes based 
on soap and chalk depress these 
needed agents. So Pepsodent omits 
al] soap, all chalk. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva and multiplies 
its starch digestant. Thus every use 
gives manifold power to these great 
natura] tooth-protecting agents. 


In these ways Pepsodent is bringing 
to millions whiter, safer, cleaner teeth 
and a new conception of what clean 
teeth mean. Dentists now advise 
that children use it from the time the 
first tooth appears. 





Amazing results in 10 days 


Pepsodent results are quick and 
apparent. They can be seen and 
felt. Often one week will bring to 
users an amazing change. 


The book we send tells what those 
changes mean. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 


Then you will know why you see 
so many glistening teeth everywhere 
to-day. And why the use of Pepso- 
dent has spread. Cut out coupon 
now. 





10-DAY TUBE FREE ™ 





THE PEPOSDENT COMPANY, 
Dept 284, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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III Introducing the Characters 


1 Time. The children are already somewhat familiar 
with the date 1492. Without attempting to fix any time 
specifically, they may be given the thought that the things 
of which they will study occurred many years before that 
time, emphasis being put on the fact that these people, 
as well as the rest of the world, did not know that there 
was any land west of Iceland until] the Islands off the coast 
of Asia were reached. 

2 The pezople. How the Vikings looked — their great 
height and size, fair hair and blue eyes. Contrast the 
appearance of the Vikings with that of other peoples studied, 
especially the Eskimos. It is time, now, for us to learn 
that al] the people on earth are divided into certain big 
families called races. One way of determining to what 
race a person belongs is by the way he looks — especially 
the color of his skin, hair and eyes; by his stature, size; 
by the shape of his features. Because of the color of our 
skins, what is the race to which we belong called? The 
race to which the Indian belongs? The negro? The 
Japanese? Let us run through the list of the peoples we 
have studied and see that we are very sure as to what race 
each belongs. 

To what race, then, would you think of the Norwegians 
as belonging? Yes, they not only are of the white race, 
but they are of that particular branch of the race to which 
most of us belong. Indeed, our ancestors — our great- 
great-grandfathers, who lived in this northern part of 
Europe before America was discovered, were close blood 
kin to these very people and lived very much the same 
kind of lives. 


But not all Norwegians were Vikings. We shall be 


almost as much interested in those Norwegians who stayed 
at home and engaged in the various kinds of work that 
was there to be done as in the bold men who fared forth on 
such wonderful adventures. 

And we shall be very much interested in the way these 
people got their names. So far, all the people we have 
studied about, except Robinson Crusoe, had only one name. 
Let us recall some of the names of these people — Sharp- 
tooth, Strongarm, Hiawatha, Abraham, David, etc. We 
learned, too, that most names had some special’ reason. 
But now there were getting to be so many people on earth. 
Sometimes it was easier to give a baby the same name that 
some one else had than to find a new name for him. Be- 
sides, there are some other reasons for giving babies the 
same name as that of some other person. Can you tell me 
some of these reasons? Yes, and a Norwegian father was 
just as proud to have his babies named for him as your 
father is. And they liked, sometimes, to name their child 
for some one they particularly liked, or for some great man 
or great woman. They felt that naming the child for a 
person might cause the child to grow up like that person — 
great, or good, or beautiful as the case might be. How 
many boys ijn this room are named for their father? How 
many girls are named for their mother? For some other 
relative, or a friend? For some great or prominent man? 
When a boy has exactly the same name as his father, what 
word do we use with his name to show that he is younger? 
But we have two names, most of us three names, and some 
of us even more. Can you think why it has become usual, 
even necessary, for each of us to have two names? Some- 
times it is even necessary for us to have more than two 
names. Some of us have pet names, too, and some of us 
have what we know as “nicknames.” Why are such names 
given? What are some of the nicknames you know? 
Let us give some thought to the names of the people in 
our Viking Tales and see just how the people of that time 
met that need. (Children may easily be led to take a 
keen interest in the matter of names, an interest that will 
not only carry through the study, but that will also lead 
into many helpful considerations. They become interested, 
too, in giving thought to the names about them in an 
attempt to discover the nationality of the owners of the 
names.) 
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3 Their homes. 


a The houses, buildings, that go to make up a rich 
Norseman’s home should each stand out distinctively in 
the pupils’ minds — the feast hall, the bower, the guest 
house, storehouses, stables, workshops, especially the 
smithy, kitchen, sleeping-house for the thralls. The 
materials used and the style of architecture will prove of 
interest. 

b The yard, and the arrangement of the buildings 
around the yard, with the high, strong fence and the one 
gate, are most important features. Why have the fence? 
Why have only one gate (as only one door to the buildings) 
by which to enter or exit)? 

c Ornamentation: the projecting peaks, etc.; the 
carving; the bright-colored paints. 

d The furniture: tables, beds, etc. 

e The heating system. 

Compare these homes with others we have studied; 
with our own homes. Can you think of any ideas these 
people must have gotten from the peoples who lived before 
they did? What ideas, if any, have they passed on to us? 

4 Their food. 

a The food itself and how obtained. 

b The cooking and serving. 

Compare the heavy eating and drinking of these peoples 
with the careful diet of the Hebrew; of the Arab. In 
each case, how do you account for the difference? 

5 Their clothing. 

a For general wear. 

b For warfare. 

6 Their occupations. 

a Make a point to note the vigor with which they 
pursued whatever occupation they followed, whether it be 
farming, hunting, working in metals, wood-carving, fight- 
ing, or sailing the high seas for plunder or adventure. 
Give especial thought to the kind of farming they did, 
and how it is done, noting in this connection their imple- 
ments and their domestic animals. 

b What may we infer as to their skill in ship-building? 
In metal-working? In wood-carving? In weaving, dye- 
ing, etc.? In each case, why had they acquired this skill? 
How? The girls will be especially interested in the tapestry 
made by the Norwegian girls and women. If possible, a 
piece of tapestry (whether or not of Norwegian make) 
should be included in the collection of articles, pictures, etc., 
made for this study. 

7 Their religion. 

a As the study progresses, and the pupils become 
acquainted with the gods and the religious customs of the 
Vikings, try to bring out something of the way in which 
their lives, their virtues and vices, and their customs were 
influenced by their religious beliefs. They have already 
seen something of the influence of religion on the lives of the 
Hebrews. There is much in the difference in the ultimate 
expression of these influences that the children can ap- 
preciate. 

b Make many comparisons with other peoples studied. 
Compare the Valhalla of the Vikings with the Happy 
Hunting Ground of the Indians, etc. 

8 Their customs. 

a As each particular custom is noted, in the course 
of study, keep the pupils on the alert for any similar or 
related customs among our own people; for instance, their 
ceremony of naming the baby, and our christening or 
baptizing; their giving of the tooth thrall, and our custom 
of giving birth and birthday presents, etc. 

b As in the cases of religious beliefs and customs, so 
should customs of warfare, of entertaining, etc., of the 
Norwegians be compared with those of other peoples that 
have been studied. 

9 Characteristics. Note examples of courage, love of 
truth, loyalty, fearlessness, endurance, industry, regard 
for plighted word, good sportmanship, etc., as they occur 
in the story, and lead the pupils to recognize them as such. 

(Continued on page 460) 
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A Store Project 
Ruth A. Wood, West Virginia 


Feeling that my boys and girls would see the need of 
learning combinations, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
etc., if they had a big enough incentive, I conceived the idea 
of a store. 

When I mentioned playing store to the children, they 
were delighted and were eager to begin at once. I asked 
them if they could buy and sell and not make mistakes in 
handling money — and they saw their need to learn more 
about numbers. I told the children what combinations 
and tables they needed to know and let them learn as fast 
as they could. The children who were quick in doing the 
required work, helped those who were more slow. 

In order to keep up interest while getting ready to play 
store, we talked about the kind of store we woulJ have, 
what we would need, and how we could get it. After so:ne 
discussion, we finally decided to have a grocery store, the 
children to bring the necessary articles. Each child 
brought empty cans, boxes and bottles from home. Great 
care was to be taken to have each of the articles to look as 
much like new as possible. Each child was to find out the 
price of the article he brought. If this information could 
not be found out at home, it was obtained from the grocer. 
At their leisure time the children measured with their 
ruler small pieces of paper an inch and a half square, put 
the various prices on these and then pasted the slips on 
the articles. We had an old bookcase in our room which 
had no doors, and this the children would have for their 
store shelves. The children themselves arranged the vari- 
ous articles on the shelves, according to the kind, brand and 
size. Very little help upon my part was needed for all this. 

The class thought that the store still lacked something — 
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and some one suggested a window. Since the bookcase 
stood up against the wall in one corner of the room, we 
could easily use the blackboard adjacent to it. I measured 
it off and made it appear a bay window. Then the children 
cut out and colored fruits and vegetables and we pasted 
them in the window. 

The children wanted my name as grocer, so they all cut 
out the letters. We chose the best ones and pasted them 
on the “window.” 

We put a table in the store for a counter, the children 
brought their toy scales and cash registers, and a few 
baskets from home, to give it the proper atmosphere — then 
we were ready for business. 

Before the children actually bought and sold we had oral 
problems, such as: If Mary bought a can of corn at 16 cents 
and a loaf of bread at 15 cents, two cans of coffee at 40 
cents a can, how much did she spend? If she gave the 
grocer $2.00, what change did he give her? How did he 
count it? Problems of this sort were drilled upon 
thoroughly. 

At the initial opening of the store, I discovered the 
children did not know how to act or what to say to each 
other while transacting their business. We talked about it 
and decided that they might find the way to do it by 
watching the people in the real stores — hence, the stores 
were visited and we tried it again and succeeded. One 
child was chosen storekeeper for a day, and others were 
chosen for customers. Toy money was given to each child. 
Each customer came up in turn or sometimes as the store- 
keeper indicated. The business was carried out in a loud 
enough tone so that all the class could hear and give any 
help that might be needed. After the children became 
very much accustomed to the prices, I changed them 
occasionally to more difficult combinations. 

This project proved quite popular throughout the school 
year. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
TEXT BOOKS 


SPELLING Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book 
The scientific speller which has attracted more atten- 
tion than any other book in the spelling field. 

ARITHMETIC Lennes-Jenkins Applied Arithmetic 
A three book series full of problems which are really 
applied to and based on life experiences. Plenty of 
drill and review work. Special teacher’s edition with 
answers. 

HISTORY Leffert’s American Leaders 
History through biography written in a style easily 
comprehended by children, and with the details of 
greatest interest to them. 

PHYSIOLOGY Haviland’s Modern Physiology, Health 

and Hygiene. 
Three-book series— just the right combination of 
hygiene and physiology —all from the most modern 
point of view. 

HOME ECONOMICS AND AGRICULTURE 
Complete lines, write for descriptive catalogues. 

FOR THE TEACHER 


Mead’s LEARNING AND TEACHING $1.80 
Watkins’ HOW TO TEACH SILENT READING 
TO BEGINNERS $1.60 


Leonard’s ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF 
TEACHING READING AND LITERA- 


TURE $2.00 
Hamilton’s PURPOSE, PREPARATION AND 
METHODS IN THE RECITATION $1.60 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Complete Line of Elemzntary and High School Texts 
Inquiries Solicited 
Philadelphia Pa. - 
East Washington Square 


Chicago, Ill 
2126 Prairie Ave. 
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Norwegian Mountain March 
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Music | : 1-8: | :9-16: | 

Danced by one man and two ladies. 

STEP Hop Step. 

A. (|: 1-8: ]) The man dances forward with a hand- 
kerchief in either hand, the ladies follow behind him hand 
in hand, holding the man’s handkerchiefs with outside 
hands. 

B. (9-16) With a stamp of the foot the man dances 
backward, bending and passing under the ladies’ uplifted 
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arms. The left lady, moving with the sun, dances across 
and goes under the man’s right arm; the right lady turns 
herself about against the sun under the man’s right arm; 
then the man turns himself about with the sun under his 
own right arm. 

(9-16) Dance B again, this time omitting the stamping 
of the foot. 

The dance is begun again and continued as many times 
as one wishes. 


History, Civics and Geography 


(Continued from page 458) 


Emphasize the good rather than the bad. Should less 
desirable characteristics and habits be brought out by the 
pupils, deal with them in a straightforward manner. For 
instance, duriag such a discussion, one third grade boy said: 
“Eric was a robber. He took what he wanted wherever 
he could find it.” The teacher hesitated for a moment, 
then asked, “Do you like Eric, in spite of the fact that he 
was a robber?”’ And on being assured by the boy that he 
liked him very much, she asked why. The child’s eyes 
shone as he offset Eric’s crimes with the splendid virtues 
of his race and time. “But he was a robber,” persisted the 
teacher. And then: “Was it right for him to plunder 
as he did?” “No.” “Do you think it was the same as 
if some one were to break into your home to-night and steal 
whatever he wanted?” The boy could not explain the 
difference, but he was convinced that this was a very differ- 
ent matter. Then the teacher explained: “A wrong deed 
is always wrong, and there is no way to make it right. 
But men have not always felt as we do about these things. 
In the years since the Vikings lived, civilization has gone 
a long way forward and we have learned more about the 
rights of the individual. Then men were accustomed to 
taking what they wanted, if they were strong enough. 
Their bodies were better developed than their sense of 
right and wrong; customs were different; lands were ruled 
by might rather than by law. Nowadays the weak are 
protected; we have learned that there are better ways to 
get things than to take them or fight for them.” 

10 Particular types we shall want to know — Thrall, 
scald, etc. 

11 Education. 

a Of what would a boy’s education consist? A 

girl’s? 


6 Their books; their poems, sagas; the character 
used in writing, runes. 

c Do you thiok the Vikings appreciated learning and 
literature? Give a reason for your answer? 


IV Their Journeyings West Over Seas. 

1 What they knew of the Shetlands; of the Faroe 
Islands; of Iceland. 

2 The journey to Iceland; Ingolf, “the first of men to 
come to Iceland’’; the Vikings at home in Iceland. 

3 How Eric learned of Greenland; the journey to 
Iceland; the Vikings at home in Greenland. What people 
must have undoubtedly met here? 

4 Leif’s journeyings — to Norway; he starts back home; 
the storm; the new land to which he came; the climate, the 
forests, the grains, the grapes, etc.; the name they gave it— 
Wineland (Vineland, Vinland). Of all of the adventures of 
the Vikings, of all their journeyings thus far, this seems to 
us the most important. Why? Yet, you see, it was an 
accident, a mere chance; and, as they did aot settle there, 
it did not mean much to us, after all. 

5 Thorfinn goes to Greenland; he becomes interested 
in Wineland; they journey forth. Follow them in their 
trip down the coast; their stay through the winter; the 
first Winelander — Snorri, the first white child born in 
America; the trading, and the interruption; the attack; 
notice: “Are Norsemen not better than these savages?” 
The return to Greenland. 

These people called Snorri the first and last Winelander. 
What do you suppose would be their thoughts if they could 
see Wineland, our own great America, now? What would 
be their surprise to find this land, which they prophesied 

(Continued on page 462) 
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A Nature Project 


(Continued from page 440) 
2 Problems 

a James found 4 red leaves. 
Cora found 6 yellow leaves. 
How many leaves did they find? 
They found 10 leaves. 

b Robert found 2 brown leaves. 
Richard found 2 yellow leaves. 
How many leaves did Robert 

and Richard find? 
Robert and Richard fourd 4 
leaves. 

¢ John found 4 yellow leaves. 

I found 5 red leaves. 
How many leaves did we find? 
We found 9 leaves. 


VI Music 
Teach “The Leaves’ Party,” found 
in the “Songs of the Child 
World,” by Riley and Gaynor, 
Book I. 





Sand-Pile Play 


Out here we play the livelong day, 
So happy and so free; 

We mix and make the finest cake, 
Our customers agree. 

We’ve jolly fun until the sun 
Slips down the western skies. 

Then in we go, for—do you know?— 
The sand gets in our eyes! 

—Daisy D. Stephenson 





Two Little Raindrops 


Two little raindrops set out for earth 

On a day when of moisture there was a dearth, 
And each to the other made vow to give 

Of their all in all, that beauty might live. 


The_first drop caught while yet far, far away 

The voice of a fountain alight with play— 

A fountain that bubbled and beckoned, then 
tossed 

The foolish drop to all reason lost. 


The other drop hovering over the land 

Spied a pretty bird prone on the burning sand 
And hastened in aid of the helpless thing, 
That, soon much refreshed, fluttered joyous 


wing, 
While its silent throat filled with the sweet 
intent 
Of thanks for the raindrop on mercy bent. 
—Ruth Irving Conner 





Runaways 


Little autumn runaways 
Hop and skip and run 
Through the field and forest cool, 
Having jolly fun. 


Orchard runaways are sly— 
Such a tempting crop! 

Seem to play at hide and seek, 
Hiding where they drop. 


Little woodland runaways 
Tumble here and there; 

Nutting parties spy them out, 
Leave the squirrels a share. 


Pretty leaflet runaways, 
Gayest of them all, 

Travel on the playful breeze 
Over tree-tops tall. 


How I’d love to run away, 
Romp and frolic, too! 
But I hurry on to school— 
Lessons I must do. 
—Daisy D. Stephenson 


Alphabet Project 
(Continued from page 441) 
(2) The children used the words 
found in the readers. 
2 Words cut out of books. 

a Somewere pasted inscrap books. 

b Those beginning with like letters 
were: 

(1) Arranged on the desks. 
(2) Pasted on paper and illus- 
trated with crayolas. 

¢ A word was found for each 
letter of the alphabet and 
pasted on paper or placed on 
the desks. 

3 Drawing and paper cutting. 

a Each child folded a sheet of 
paper 6 x 9 into eight sections. 
In one section was printed or 
written a letter, the letter to 
be illustrated. In the others 
the illustrations were drawn 
with crayolas. 

b A letter printed on a large sheet 
of dark wrapping paper was 
illustrated by free hand cut- 
tings. 


In the above outline are suggestions 
for many phonic and seat work lessons. 
Not every letter was used in all the 
ways suggested, some illustrated in one 
way and some in another. For in- 
stance, one Jetter was illustrated by free 
hand cuttings, another by drawings, etc. 





The Pancake Man in the Window 


I used to think I’d like to go 

And push a pushcart to and fro; 

And then I thought I’d rather be 

A traffic cop, like Big Magee; 

And then I thought I’d like it best 

To be a soldier, and be dressed 

In khaki, that won’t show the dirt— 

‘Sides, soldiers don’t mind being hurt; 

But now I’m growing, fast’s I can, 

To hurry and be a pancake man! 

You know—in the window—they flip ’em quick 

And down they come, same place—it’s slick! 

And folks just stand and stare, to see! 

If you notice a boy in the crowd, it’s me. 
—Minnie Leona Upton 


Gray Mist 


The gray mist, seeping and sifting, 
Comes in from the open sea: 
Always at dusk it cometh 
By way of the churchyard lea. 


All wraithlike, settling and shifting, 
It surges through little towns, 

Peering through lighted windows 
On hilltops and sheltered downs. 


Oh, gray mist, lowering and lifting, 
Till dawn turns your drab to chrome, 
Do you shroud souls of sailors 
Who fain would sleep safe at home? 
—Maude Burbank Harding 





Just whistle a bit if the day be dark 
And the sky be overcast. 
If mute be the voice of the piping lark, 
Why, pipe your own small blast. 
And it’s wonderful how o’er the gray sky-track, 
The truant warbler comes stealing back. 
But why need he come? for your soul’s at rest, 





And the song in the heart—ah, that is the best! 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar 


PLAYS 


If It’s a Printed Play, We Have 
. It. Entertainments; Drills; 

Minstrels; Monologues; Cos- 

tume Plays; Special Programs; 

aVi¢ Goods. 

LARGE CATALOGUE FREE. 


WALTER H. BAKER CO., 
Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
enor of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 

CHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
added after each examination. 

The questions are grou by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPEKS at the end of the books. 

, Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state ip 


the Union. 
_ 47 SUBJECTS 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
rage mye | to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 

Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions 
to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 34% x 5 — Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no 


trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record ol 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. They are arranged for the signature of the 
ee each month. Size of each, 74%x4 inches 

rice, 12 cts. per doz.; 3 doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts. 
for sample dozen. 











For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffale, N. Y. 








30,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
ac for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 





16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
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History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 460) 

would remain “empty and forgotten,” with its millions of 

people, its great cities, its railroads, etc.? 

How do we know that these Vikings really came to 
America? Why did their coming remain so long unknown? 
We shall want to remember that Leif the Lucky, Leif Ericsson, 
was the first white man to come to America. 


Related Lesson 


I Handwork 
1 Make implements of warfare — swords, spears, etc., 
may be carved (whittled) from wood; shields may be made 
of pasteboard; to color these (crayola or water colors) 
fantastically makes them more realistic. 
2 Make farming implements. 
3 Make plates for the feast. 
from tops of tomato cans. 
Build a Norse home on the sand-table. 
Make Viking ships. 
Make Viking garments. 
Make designs for carving on wood; on metal. 
Make a Viking booklet. 
9 Crayola and water color representations of characters 
and of scenes portrayed. 


These may be hammered 


OMNIS Oe 


II Arithmetic 

1 Teach the writing of the date of Leif’s discovery of 
America. 

2 Encourage the use in examples of numbers given in 
various connections. 
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III Reading — “Our Little Norwegian Cousins,”’ “ North- 


Jand Heroes”; selections. 


IV Language. 

1 Dramatize: “The Christening”; “Harold is King”’; 
“The Sea Fight”; “A Winter Evening in Iceland”; “ Leif’s 
Stay in Wineland”; and other scenes. 

2 Go adventuring, then turn scalds and write a “saga’”’ 
telling of this adventure. 

3 Describe some of the pictures the wife or daughter of a 
Viking might have woven into her tapestry. 

4 Re-telling of certain legends: “Thor’s Hammer”; 
“Story of Beowulf”; etc. Picture a day in a Norse home 
as lord of the manor; as a thrall; a man, a woman. 

5 Keep a progressive Jist of names and their meanings; 
encourage pupils to originate others; note names of Ameri- 
cans of to-day of Norwegian origin. 





V_ Physical Education 
1 Norwegian Folk Dance. 
2 Adaptations of Viking activities. 


VI Civics — Discussions as to government in Norway 
during Viking times. 

VII Phonics — Make frequent and abundant use of the 
diacritical marks and the sounds used in the names 
of the characters and places. 


Bibliography 
Viking Tales — Jennie Hall 
Northland Heroes — Holbrook 
Norse Stories — Hamilton Wright Mabie 
Discovery of America — Fiske, Vol. I 
See bibliography in “‘ Viking Tales” 
See current magazines, especially National Geographic and Our 
World, May, 1923.) 


A September Recreation 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


The air is growing cool again, 
The wind’s a chilly rover; 

It’s time to think of school again, 
For summer’s nearly over. 


The leaves are turning rusty red, 
The grass is growing brown; 

It’s time to dust the histories 
And take the grammars down. 


It’s time to think of book and pen, 
Of globe and map and chart; 
It’s time to start to work again 
With cheery, willing heart! 
— Nancy Byrd Turner 


That the transition from the absolute physical freedom 
of the summer vacation to the periods of muscular 
quietness may not be too great a strain, let us have 
frequent, if short, active play periods. 

Use ball and bean bags in many of these. 

The children stand in a ring and in turn toss a ball or 
bean bag into a waste basket, that has been placed in the 
center. Or the children pass a ball from right to left 
hand each time and then to the next child. Ifa child 
drops a ball, he is out of the game. Relay races, a row at 
a time, using balls or bean bags, are good for strenuous 
exercising. Hiding a ball, and the children trying to find 
it by listening to music, soft when they are at a distance, 
and louder as they approach the ball. 

The children enjoy suggesting, or even inventing, differ- 
ent ball games, or variations of those already familiar to 
them. 

If there is no see-saw, perhaps the boys of one of the 
manual training classes will make one. If one cannot be 
obtained, however, the exercise need not be lost. 


Choose one child for the see-saw. He stands with his 
arms outstretched, representing the board. One child 
takes his right hand, another his left, and they rise or drop 
with the rhythm of the song or music. 


Tee-ter-taw-ter, oh! 

Up and down we go! 
Tee-ter-taw-ter, bread and water, 
Tipping so and so! 

Jolly fun to play 

Teeterboard all day! 


Tee-ter-taw-ter, my! 

Up into the sky, 

Light and airy as a fairy, 
How we seem to fly! 
Jolly fun to play, 
Teeterboard all day! 


Or use this simpler song for the smaller children. Any 
music may be used, victrola or piano, or, of course, the 
children may just play without it. In that case, they lose 
the swing and rhythm of the game. 


See-saw, see-saw, 
Up and down we go; 
See-saw, see-saw, 
Swinging high and low. 


See-saw, see-saw, 
Gaily now we play, 

See-saw, see-saw, 
Happy all the day. 


Change the center child, and then the other children, 
thus giving each a turn. Or have a number of see-saws 
at the same time. 


(Continued on page 464) 
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ARITHMETIC HELPS 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 








(2|x|3|= 


——_—_—__—| 


Put up in envelope, printed on both sides, 
500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. Per set, 30 cents. 


Domino Number Cards 


Sheets of cardboard in assorted colors, 
giving nearly 500 dominoes. Especially help- 
ful in number work. Per set, 40 cents. 








Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


Drill work for the second and third grades, 
arranged by weeks. Similar drills for third 
grade, arranged by months. 256 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


The Braden Number-Reader 


Copiously illustrated. 144 pages. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


For All Children Slow to Develop a Num- 
ber Sense, presenting a new and practical 
method of developing the number sense. It 
is so planned as to familiarize the child with 
number terms and a number vocabulary in the 
first year of number work immediately preced- 
ing his beginning arithmetic as a regular study. 


Practical Problems in Arithmetic 


Eighteen weeks—4 lessons a week for second 
and third grades. Price, 60 cents. 


These practical problems can be used side by 
side with the regular text-book in arithmetic. 
It has been the special aim to give facts bearing 
on the course of study in the primary grades. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years 
Over 1500 Practical Proplems Graded. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Book II. For Sixth and Seventh Years. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic 


265 pages. 185 Lessons. Nearly 3000 Exer- 
cises. Price, 60 cents. 


For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skillfully selected. The 
method is simple, strong, and progressive. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
221 Fourth Av., NewYork 2457 Prairie Av., Chicago 


Dramatizing Phonetics 
HELEN L. BERKEY 


An ideal method in teaching phonetics is 
dramatization. The children actually enjoy 
the dull letters that stare the primary teacher 
in the face each day. I take the vowels first. 
If we are to have “e’’ I choose Margaret to be 
“Miss E.” I wxiee her name on the board 
and all the class wait expectantly to be chosen 
pedestrian. The front of the room is the 
avenue and Miss E goes for a walk. I then 
choose Freddie to be pedestrian. He walks 
across the room toward Miss E. They meet 
and Freddie says politely, ‘Good morning, 
Miss E,” and Miss E says demurely, “‘e, e, e!” 
After all the vowels are learned this way, 
I allow them all to go for a walk and I choose a 
child to be pedestrian. The child greets all 
her friends as “Mr. A, Miss E, Miss I,” etc 
and they answer with the vowel sound. 
Vowel digraphs and consonant digraphs are 
easily taught the above way. Take, for ex- 
ample, the digraph “‘ee.”’ I call two little girls 
front and tell them they are both named “e 

I then call a little boy to accost them on the 
avenue. If he greets them and they are not 
together, each little girl quite correctly says 
“e,” but if they take hold of hands they say 
“e” quite firmly. 

If I send an ie? and an ‘‘a”’ to go for a walk, 
and they join hands the on” becomes silent 
and the “‘e” says e for them both. 





A Combination Device 
HELEN L. BERKEY 


One day during a snowstorm, I had only 
eight in my second grade. I gathered them 
around my little green work table. I told them 
they could play cards. I gave the deck of cards 
(combinations) to Harry and told him he could 
be dealer. He laid the cards face down on the 
table. He then took a card off the top and 
flashed it face upward on the table. The child 
who cried the answer first was the owner of the 
card. It is very exciting and demands keen 
quick thinking. 





Wooden Hill 


My Daddy never says to me, 
“*Tt’s time you were in bed.” 

He says, “It’s time for Wooden Hill, 
My little sleepy head.” 


We don’t just go up common stairs, 
But climb the hill each night, 

Until we reach the cozy-land, 
Where things are snowy-white. 


And when the moon comes peeping in, 
My bed becomes a sleigh, 

With silv’ry bells and ten strong dogs 
To pull me on my way. 


We rattle over bumpy ice, 
Ride smoothly through the snow, 
And when I shout to my good dogs 
Their utmost speed they show. 


Yet ere I’ve called each dog by name 
As they run, two by two, 

Old Nanna’s voice rings in my ears, 
“Tt’s late, O get up, do.” 


Of course she doesn’t understand 
Till Daddy comes to me, 

And says, “‘ Your dogs must sleep all day, 
They’re tired as they can be.” 


I think his eyes are laughing eyes, 
Although his face is still, 

And yet he helps me feed my dogs 
Before we go down hill. 


I know Dad likes adventures, too, 
He says they drive off cares, 
That’s why we go up Wooden Hill 








Instead of common stairs.—Percy Iloit 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
8an Ventlletice 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCE 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 








WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Chree year course. Registered by the State of Lilinois. 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
lepartments. Maintenance provided as well as an 
ulowance each month. For further information write. 


tupt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicage, Iii. 





CLASS Emblems and Rings of Every De- 
scription. Two catalogues FREE 
PINS for theasking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 
Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 


Usion Emblem Co., Dept. 6, Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa 





TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own school 
room. A package, eqateteiag directions and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, - Lynn, Mass. 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


by mail from Dr. Ricnarp Burton, 

“greatest authority of them all,” who per- 
sonally assists in correcting the lessons. 
He also offers Revision and Criticism ser- 
vice for a few amateurs and professionals. 
His students have made thousands from 
their stories—one nearly $100,000.00. 
Great opportunity for teachers with their 
their education, spare time, and need of 
extra money. A legitimate side line, more 
money, prestige, advancement. It costs 
nothing to investigate. Write to-day tor 
Free book, “Short Story Writing,’ and 
profit-sharing plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
164 Laird Building Minneapolis. Minn. 


Spencerian 











No. 47 





School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 

Superintendents and teachers should 
write to us for samples of these school 
pens. Supplies may be obtained from 
the trade. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent fo © bookkeeping. 
No. 6—School, fine point ; semi-e'astic. 











No. 47—Intermediale, medium point; stiff action. 









: 
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Pushing the Swing 


A September Recreation 


(Continued from page 462) 


For the Swinging Games, form the children in groups of 
three each, the groups forming a circle around the room 
or playground. Two children face each other and join 
or cross hands, and a third child places his hands on top 
and pushes the “swing,” balancing forward and back. 

The “third” children of the swings should face in the 
same line of direction around the roo:n. At the last word 
of the song, the third child runs under, and goes to the next 
swing. Repeat from the beginning. Change the children 
for the different parts, that at some time each may have a 
chance to push the swing. 


Swinging in the swing, 
Swinging up so high, 

We can almost bump our heads 
Up against the sky. 


Or this for children a little larger or older: 


Up I go into the sunny air, 
When high and low I am swinging. 
I see the tall trees waving everywhere, 
When high and low I am swinging. 


Now up toward the blue sky far away. 
Now down toward the earth where children play, 
How happy I am on a sunny day, 

When high and low I am swinging. 


This may be used for the oldest children, or just the 
chcrus for any of the grades. 


Ho! for the swing in the orchard fair, 

Fam so bappy and free from care. 

I know it is waiting for me out there, 
Under the old apple tree. 


CHORUS 


Swinging, swinging, to and fro, 

Up so high, up we go, 

Swinging, swinging, to and fro, 
Under the old apple tree. 


Ha! for the swing, and away we go, 

Under the tree with its branches low, 

Swinging, swinging, to and fro, 
Under the old apple tree. 


The following ball game may be used indoors or out 
on the playground. Use any pole or the Maypole, saved 
from May Day; or use a tree, if there is one on the play- 
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ground. Fasten a rubber or covered ball to a card, and 
attach the other end of the cord to the pole or tree, up 
about eight or ten feet, depending somewhat on the size 
of the children who are to play. Paste a strip of white 
paper around the pole, about six feet above the base. 
Draw a circle about five feet in diameter around the pole, 
also one diameter, thus dividing the circle in two equal 
sections. 

The children make their own bats or rackets, or they 
may use tennis rackets. For the made ones, use a piece 
of board about five by eight inches, and a stick sixteen 
inches long for the handle. Nail the handle to the center 
of the back of the racket. Or a broad piece of board or 
shingle is whittled at one end to form a handle. The boys 
make the rackets, and the girls knit or crochet the covers 
for the rubber balls. 

Two children take turns batting the ball in such a way 
that it winds the length of the cord to the ball around the 
pole or tree above the six-foot mark. 

After one strikes the other tries to hit the ball back to 
keep it from winding around the pole. One swing is one 
turn. Each player must keep outside the marked circle, 
and on his own side of the diameter of the circle. Other 
rules may be made by the children. 

A set of these, using the best, is finally made in booklet 
form, and the cover ornamented with a sketch or drawing 
originated by each child, or paper cutting of pole, with ball 
attached, children with rackets in position for the game. 


Something New 


Dorothy C. Retsloff 


I hope this is something really new. So far as I know, 
the idea is my own. Milling around for some kind of a 
day to take the place of the oft-repeated “Flag Day,” 
“Bird Day,” and numerous other days that are wont to 
be observed in the schoolroom during the year, the thought 
came, “Why not have a Color Day?” 

Take some color, red, blue, green or yellow, and em- 
phasize that color for the day’s exercises. 

Suppose “Blue” is selected; then have blue predominate 
in your schoolroom decorations. Wear your blue dress, 
ask the pupils to help carry out the color scheme in wearing 
apparel. 

In the lessons bring out the “blue points,” if there are 
any. 

if you have rhetorical exercises, for songs there are 
“A Bit of Blue Sky,” “The Bluebird,” and “Song of the 
Bluebell,” with many others. 

Also recitations and readings about “blue” mountains, 
“blue” waters, “blue” grass country are numerous. 

In fact, a little scouting will reveal mines and mints of 
material for “Color Day” programs. 


The End of Summer 


When poppies in the garden bleed, 

And coreopsis goes to seed, 

And pansies, blooming past their prime, 
Grow small and smaller all the time, 
When on the mown field, shrunk and dry, 
Brown dock and purple thistle lie, 

And smoke from forest fires at noon 
Can make the sun appear the moon, 
When apple seeds, all white before, 
Begin to darken in the core, 

I know that summer, scarcely here, 

Ts gone until another year. 


—Edna St. Vincent Millay 
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Uplifting 


When midget Molly comes to tea, 
She hunts the dictionary, 

Though such a little mite, you see, 
She tries the book to carry. 


The table’s high and Molly’s low. 
(Such goodies as await her!) 
The dictionary’s thick, and so 
It’s sure to elevate her. 
—Marjorie Dillon 





The Queen 


Out among the daisies, 
Frilly white and gold, 

Happy children gather 
All their hands can hold. 

Now a wreath they’ve woven, 
Prettiest ever seen; 

Joyfully they’re crowning 
Mother! She’s their Queen. 

—Marjorie Dillon 





Treasures 


A jack-knife, a ball, and a small rusty key, 
Six marbles, a whistle, a shell from the sea; 
A hali-devoured sucker, a penny, a top 
(This isn’t a list of the things in a shop). 


A bird-wing, a pencil, a sling-shot, some twine, 

A handful of bottle-tops, pebbles that shine; 

A horned toad, a cooky, a tiny brass locket— 

These treasures came out of our Timothy’s 
pocket!—Daisy D. Stephenson 





The Minnow School 


Once a merry Minnow, 
*- In a shining pool, 
Coaxed her gentle mother 
~ To let her go to school. 
Said the gentle mother, 
“You shall have your wish!” 
So she let her daughter 
Attend a School of Fish!” 


There that merry Minnow 
Learned to dart and flash, 
Learned to make a ripple 
With swift and skillful dash, 
Learned to swim in circles, 
Learned to jump for flies! 
Would you think that Minnows 
Could learn to be so wise? 
—Minnie Leona Upton 





Henry Coe Culbertson, LL.D. 


Now with Clark Teachers Agency 


Dr. Culbertson was for eleven years presi- 
dent of the College of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kansas, and for two and a half years president 
of Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. During 
the World War he was chief of the Section of 
Co-operating Organizations in the U. S. Food 
Administration, lectured throughout the coun- 
try under the direction of the committee on 
Public Information, and also lectured in the 
American camps in France. Dr. Culbertson 
has done much platform work, speaking to 
nearly four hundred thousand people in all 
parts of our country. 

He is a personnel expert whose advice is 
appreciated by teachers and executives alike, 
for he has been successful in both lines. 


Light Without Heat 


M. Risier, formerly in the Laboratory of 
Strasbourg University, is reported to have in- 
vented an electric lamp. which gives out light 
without heat. The bulb, it is understood, is 
filled with a gas and a substance which be- 
comes intensely phosphorescent and gives out 
a dazzling light when the electric current passes, 


SHEAT WORE 








to— too —two 


























I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far —— 
walk. 

Those children are 
small ——— be out alone. 

I went that store, 

It is rainy go out —— 
play. 


You paid 
book. 

Will you give me 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy 
me, 














(Reduced Size of Sample Card) . 





PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 50CENTS 


much for your 
cents for 


stamps for 


with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





Here is a partial list 


| 

| 

| any—no—Card No. 45 

cry-cries—Card No. 21 

done—did—Card No. 8 

every-very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 

| how-who—Card No. 46 

hole-whole—Card No. 2 

| hear-here—Card No. 13 

know-no—Card No. 5 

knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-—those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is de- 

signed for busy work in language 

| --words spelled differently but 

pronounced alike—words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 

Packed in a neat cardboard box 








DRAMATIC READERS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 





Little Plays for Little Players 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK 
First Year. Illustrated. Cloth, 60c. 


Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven Won- 
derful Cats 


By FRANCESCA MARSHALL 
First Year. Illustrated. Cloth 60c. 


Dialogue Reader—Playing School 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK 
First orSecond Year. Cloth, 60c. 


Plays from the Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales 


By Grace D. McCarray 
Fifth or Sixth Years. Cloth, 60c. 


Story Plays for Little Ones (A Handbook for 
Teachers) 
By Emma M. MAGUIRE 

Illustrated. 128 pages. 

Each of the 36 stories all ready for action. 
The fine dramatic action and the delightful 
rhythm appeal warmly to the play instinct in 
childhood. Price, 60c. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
By Etta M. Powers 
Second or Third Years. Cloth, 60c. 


The Land of Make-Believe 
By Mary GARDNER 
Third or Fourth Years. Cloth, 60c. 


Colonial Plays for the Schoolroom 
By BLANCHE SHOEMAKER 
Sixth or Seventh Years. Cloth, 60c. 





THE SELF-RELIANT 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS 


These Primary Number Cards are especially valuable the 
last half of your school year, as they are especially 
adapted for a review and drill of previous years’ work. 


Two sets—each set complete in itself. For Second and Third Grades. 
Each card 9 inches long by 3 inches wide, averages 10 examples to a card. 


Set |. 70 Cards. 700 Examples. 


No two cards alike; each filled with carefully 
arranged and carefully graded Busy Work in 
Numbers. 

No temptation to copy another child’s work, 
as all cards are different. 

Valuable in the first half of the year, as 
varied and pleasant self-reliant seat-work. 
Especially valuable in the last half, as review 
of the year’s work. 

Ten examples on each card, and hence seven 
hundred examples in the whole series. 


Set ll. 60 Cards. 120 Exercises. 


This set of Number Cards is to be used with 
Series One as a busy work device for children 
in the Second Grade. ; 

There are sixty cards, but 120 exercises, all 
different, so each child can use them sixty times 
without repeating. 

The facts given are grouped in such a manner that 
results are easy to obtain even by the slowest of minds. 
The repetition of the last figure gives a rhythm or swing 
which appeals to thelittle child, and the accompanyin 
statements on the backs of the cards are also a series 0} 
repetitions of words which make them both easy and 
pleasing to the beginner. 


These cards are printed on heavy manila cardboard and each set is put in a substantial case 
with patented tying string, enabling you to easily keep them always in good order and condition. 


Price, 60 cents each set —the two sets for $1.00 


Address all orders for above helps to nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





234 Boylston St., Boston 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Literary Appreciation 


(Continued from page 427) 


Where Are You Going? 


‘Where are you going, Little Pink Pig?” asked Little White Hen. 

“T am going to the End of the World. Itisa very fine place. Will 
you come with me?” answered Little Pink Pig. 

“Cut, cut, of course!” clucked Little White Hen. 

So they traveled and traveled and traveled along the road that led 
to the End of the World. Very soon they met Black Bow-wow. 

“Where are you going?” asked Black Bow-wow. ~~ 

“We are going to the End of the World. It is a very fine place. 
0 you come with us?” answered Little Pink Pig and Little White 

en. 

““Bow-wow, of course!” barked Little Black Bow-wow. 

So they traveled and traveled and traveled along the road that led 
to the End of the World. Very soon they met Pretty Gray Puss. 

“Where are you going?” asked Pretty Gray Puss. 

“We are going to the End of the World. It is a very fine place. 
Will you come with us?” answered Little Pink Pig, Little White Hen 
and Little Black Bow-wow. 

“Meeou, meeou, of course!” purred Pretty Gray Puss. 

So they traveled and traveled and traveled along the road that led 
to the End of the World, until presently they came to a Big High Fence. 

“This is the End of the World!” said Little Pink Pig. 

“Cut, cut, of course! Bow-wow, of course! Meeou, of course!” 
answered the three. 

“Tt is a Very, Very Fine Place!” said Little Pink Pig. 

“Cut, cut, of course! Bow-wow, of course! Meeou, of course!” 
answered the three. 

After a while the Sun went down and the Dark came. 

“T am Hungry,” said Little Pink Pig. ‘But this is the End of the 
World, and it is a very Fine PLace!” 

“Cut, cut, of course! Bow-wow, of course! Meeou, of course!” 
said the three, sighing. 

After a while it grew Dusk and the Dark, Dark came. 

“T am tired and sleepy,” said Little Pink Pig. “But this is the 
End of the World, and it is a Very Fine Pace!” 

“Cut, cut, of course! Bow-wow, of course! Meeou, of course!” 
answered the three, sighing and sobbing. 

At last the Dark, Dark, Dark came, and the stars winked out. 

“T want My MOTHER!” cried Little Pink Pig. ‘This may be the 
End of the World, but it is Nor such a fine place! Home is a very 
Fine Place. Let us go there at once!” 

“Cut, cut, of course! Bow-wow, of course! Meeou, of course!” 
cried the three, no longer sighing and sobbing. 

So they traveled and traveled and traveled back over the road that 
led from the End of the World, until they all came Home again. 

“Where have you been, Little Pink Pig?” asked Everybody. 

“Well, we have been to the End of the World. But don’t you go 
there. There is no Goop supPER there. There is no COzy BED there. 
There is no DEAR MOTHER there. It is NoTanice place. But Home is 
a VERY Nice Place.” 

“Cut, cut, of course! Bow-wow, of course! Meeou, of course!” 
said Little White Hen, Little Black Bow-wow and Pretty Gray Puss. 

—Elsie Parrish (Slightly adapted) 


The Very Nicest Place on Earth 


Once upon a time, in a big, beautiful wood, there lived Little Rabbit 
and Little Squirrel. Little Rabbit lived under an old stump with his 
mother, and Little Squirrel lived in a big, hollow oak tree with his 
mother. They both had very nice homes and very kind mothers. 

One day Little Rabbit went over to Little Squirrel’s house and said 
to him, “Don’t you get tired of staying around home all the time? 
Wouldn’t you like to go with me and try to find the very nicest place 
on earth?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Little Squirrel; ‘I should like to go very 
much.” So they said “Good-bye” to Mamma Rabbit and Mamma 
Squirrel and started off. 

They hurried on for a little way. Little Rabbit hopped and Little 
Squirrel ran. They began to feel tired, but they dared not stop, 
for it was getting dark. At last they had to stop under a big tree to 
rest and talk things over. But before they could wink or say “Jack 
Robinson,” they were fast asleep. Several times in the night they 
awoke, and “Oh, I want my Mother!” sighed Little Rabbit, and 
‘Oh, I wish that I were home!” sobbed Little Squirrel. But it did 
no good to sob or sigh. 

Quite early in the morning some one came by and awakened them. 
It was Mr. Fox and he said, “Why, Little Rabbit and Little Squirrel, 
what are you doing here, so far away from your mothers?” With 
tears in his eyes, Little Rabbit cried, ‘‘We left our homes and our 
mothers and started out to find the very nicest place on earth.” 

“Cheer up,” said Mr. Fox. “I will tell you where to find it. Go 
straight ahead until you come to the first maple tree, then turn to the 
right and go past the first elm tree. Follow the little path you see 
there and when you reach the first oak tree, you will be at the very 
nicest place on earth.” 

Little Rabbit and Little Squirrel thanked Mr. Fox and did just as 
he told them to do. They went straight ahead to the first maple tree. 
A sharp turn to the right and there was the first elm tree. A little 
path led them straight toward the first oak tree and as they were 
going along this little path, a very happy feeling came over them. 
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A little tune began to sing deep down in their hearts, and yet they did 
not know what the little tune meant. Hurrying on, they soon came 
to the first oak tree, and where do you think they were? Right in 
their own homes, and Mamma Rabbit and Mamma Squirrel were 
there waiting for them. 

“Why,” said Little Rabbit to Little Squirrel, “Mr. Fox was right. 
We have found the Very Nicest Place on Earth.” 

— Rehold from a story she heard when a child by Lotta Dales 


Two-Twigs-and-a-Silver-Button 


Two-Twigs-and-a-Silver-Button lived out in the woods in a cunning 
little house shaped like a bee-hive. It was under a hazel bush and was 
cozy and comfortable, with a little door-bell that played a tune. A 
neat little white cat, named Tidy, and a dear, kind, brown dog, named 
Gentle, lived with him, so he could have been very happy and con- 
tented — but he was not. He wanted to see the world. 

One day he said to Tidy and Gentle, “I’m going out to see the 
world.” 

They both begged him not to go, but he wouldn’t listen to them. 
He did consent to tie one end of a ball of string to his door, that he 
might find his way back again and, putting the ball of string in his 
pocket, he started on his journey to see the world. 

First he came to the house of the Master Carpenter. Now this was 
a lovely house, indeed, and Two-Twigs-and-a-Silver-Button looked at 
it a long time and felt that it was much finer than his. He wished 
that he might have another and longer look, so he made a loop out of 
his string and fastened it around the door-knob, that he might be sure 
to find it on his way back home. Then he went on his way, unraveling 
the ball of string as he went. 

Next he came to the Farmer’s yard, and there he saw a dog, larger, 
browner and much finer than his dog, Gentle. He looked a long time 
at the dog in the Farmer’s yard, and then, that he might have another 
and longer look when he came that way, he made a second loop in his 
string and fastened it to the gate of the Farmer’s yard. Then he went 
on his way, unraveling the ball of string as he went. 

Soon he came to the Dressmaker’s cottage. Miss Pins, the dress- 
maker, saw Two-Twigs-and-a-Silver-Button looking at her cat. He 
was delighted with the cat. It was so much larger and whiter and 
more furry than his Tidy was, so, that he might have another look 
on his way home, he made a third loop in his string and tied it to the 
fence paling. Then he went on his way, unraveling the ball of string 
as he went. 

At last- he came out of the woods and on to the Commons just 
outside of the village. Just then he heard a dreadful noise, and the 
ground shook. Fearing that the world was coming to an end, Two- 
Twigs-and-a-Silver-Button started running towards home as fast as 
he could scamper, rolling up his ball of string as he went. 

As he was running, he came to the loop of string around the paling 
of the fence near the Dressmaker’s cottage. The cat spat and scolded 
at him,“Ft! Ft!” Badly frightened Two-Twigs-and-a-Silver-Button 
unfastened the loop and decided that this cat was not nearly as fine 
as Tidy. 

He ta on and on, rolling up his ball of string as he went, until he 
came to the gate of the Farmer’s yard. While he was undoing the 
loop, the big brown dog barked and barked furiously. “He is not 
nearly so kind as Gentle,” said Two-Twigs-and-a-Silver-Button, as he 
ran on his way, rolling up the ball of string as he went. 

Then he came to the last loop around the door-knob of the house of 
the Master Carpenter. Running forward to unfasten the loop, he 
noticed two chimneys smoking “ever so.”” He saw that the door-bell 
was broken also. On he went toward home, rolling up his ball of 
twine as he went, quite satisfied that the house of the Master Carpenter 
was not one-half so cozy as his own. 

Soon he came to his own little house under the hazel-bush, and he 
saw that the chimney was not smoking. Untying the end of his string, 
he rang his door-bell and it played a little tune for him. Going in, he 
found a bright fire in the grate; supper was ready on the table, and 
Gentle and Tidy were waiting ready and delighted to see him home 
again. After supper, Two-Twigs-and-a-Silver-Button said, “I shall 
never roam again. Home is the place for me. There is no cat like 
Tidy and no dog like Gentle. Besides, the rest of the world beyond 
the Commons is falling down, for I heard it.” 

— Agnes Herbertson 
September 
And now I go to school each day, 
And lessons I must learn to say. 
I cannot watch the bumblebee 
Sail past me to his honey tea. 


The river runs by to the sea, 

And waves, and calls and beckons me. 
The bull-frog sits and croaks and croaks. 
The leaves turn golden on the oaks. 


The cricket sings his merry song 
To goldenrod the whole day long. 
And hunters chase the cotton-tail 
O’er field and hill and wooded dale. 


And though I love the “out-of-doors,” 

And sun and rain and wind that roars, 

I'll play they’re all in here with me. 

A help to teacher I will be.—A. L. MacKinnon 
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Motive for Reading in the Primary Grades 


Mattie Belle Rogers, North Carolina 


HROUGH tests and actual experience, it has been 
found that the best way to teach reading is to give 
the child a motive for reading, and see that he really 

gets the thought involved. 

It is certainly much easier to teach a beginner to read 
a story because he is interested in that particular animal 
or thing, than to make him read a lesson just because 
that is the next page in his book. He cannot feel free in 
expression or live with the story characters, if he gets 
the idea that he must read one book perfectly before he 
can be promoted to the next one. 

Once, in my first grade, I had a boy who, on account 
of illness the winter before, was retained in the same grade. 
When I began to try to discover why he came to school 
each morning wrought up to such a nervous pitch, I soon 
learned that his mother had tried to teach him his lesson 
by heart before sending him to school, and had threatened 
something harsh if he did not make his grade that year. 

Little people have strong imaginations, and stories be- 
come very real to them, if presented in the right way. 
The mechanics must be taught, but if the child has a reason 
for learning a word or symbol, he Jearns it easier and 
remembers it longer. Reading taught as a thought process 
not only economizes time for the pupil and teacher, but it 
economizes nerve and aids in discipline. 

If children are given a motive for reading, they are far 
more likely to form life-long habits. In my ungraded 
primary work, I have many overgrown children who, on 
account of home conditions, will stop school and go to 


work as soon as they are fourteen years old. And unless 
the real motive for reading be developed within them, the 
little that they may have learned will be of no practical 
use to them. A child may watch his father paint a house 
and in that way become a good painter himself. He may 
talk with other people and get their ideas of how things 
should be done. But through books only can he fit himself 
for world needs. 

The two types of reading in the primary grades are oral 
and silent. While silent reading is much more important 
than oral reading, it is good to use some oral work. 

A great deal of practice in silent reading often makes 
children happy who have been made unhappy by their 
poor reading before classmates. So, if they are able to 
master the thought in this way, it is easy to see why 
silent reading is of more value to them than oral. It is 
the child that we are trying to teach anyway, instead of 
subjects. 

Oral reading is often an aid, if the child is trained to read 
so the other children may receive the pleasure that he 
has received. Special parts of the story may well be 
selected for oral study. But a silent reading lesson should 
not be preparation for oral reading; it should be a finished 
lesson within itself. 

After all, the purpose for reading is to find out something 
one wishes to know and why not teach it as such from the 
beginning of school life? To me this subject holds greater 
opportunities than any other subject in the public school 
curriculum. 
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Nature 


ing Master. 





| FLOWERS (in colors) 7x9 inches | 

All of Nature’s favorites, nearly 

| 100 subjects. Send this coupon for | 
complete list. They’re priced at 3c 
each. Minimum order 15 pictures. | 


Dodson Nature Chart 


Complete Collection of nearly 1000 nature 
pictures in chart form. A wonderful in- 
vestment for a school—and an ideal gift. 
Size 24x34 in. with metal standard, $50. 
Write Mr: Dodson for detailed information. 
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FISH | 
(in colors) 7x9 inches | 
Thirteen colored pictures of fish. 


Rare and unusual reproductions of 1 
fish we should know. A study in 
color harmony and perfect propor- 
tion. We know of no other pictures 
the equal of these. Color, propor- I 
tion and settings are authentic. | 
Complete set of 13 for 40c. 
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INSECTS (in colors) 7x9 inches. | 
Eighteen beautiful plates in color 
1 showing many varieties of Butter- 





i flies, Moths, Beetles, etc. Indis- 
pensable to the study of nature. 
| Complete set of 18 for 55c. 


| ase pnduaeheis cae eeetinnnwelancs | 


Thousands are using this ad- 
vanced way to happier lessons 
and better students, young 


Pictures =~ 


Start the school year by winning the interest of your new pupils. 
the Dodson Nature Pictures from the famous MUMFORD PLATES. 


which you stimulate into proper, helpful channels. 
physiology, botany, zoology, drawing, etc. 
Here are a few of the groups for Fall use. 


They turn the imagination 


| 
| 
1! 
Use | 
| 
| 
| 





For geography, 
Use them with The Draw- | 


INDUSTRIALS 
| (Black and White) 6x9 inches 
Twelve pictures in black and white | 


showing the steps in the Lumber In 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 903 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. I Gustry from standing trees to fin- | 


ished home. Log Jam, Saw Mill, 
Receiving Docks, etc. Pictures that | 

Easy to Order | set the children thinking. Complete 
group 12 for 20c. | 
























The only way to show rare, precious 


and semi-precious stones. Minerals | 


List sent free. 


fifteen. Send for complete list. | 
Just use this coupon. 


shown cut and in natural form. 
ws ¥ ’ | Beautiful colors, 18 for 55c. | 
Addons ; | | PDD ic becdncsacecsvecsshedisees | 


Cut out description of the group or groups E | 
you want. Pin to aper with your name PD bedkdsevctnvcuceassccsenss 
and address on it. Inclose money and mail. | 
Orders filled the day they are received. Mr. Address .....+.-++0seseeeseeeees 
Dodson will be pleased to serve you. | | 
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Wolf, tiger, bear, lion, muskrat, | | $ 
| chipmunk, from the largest to the | + . 2 | 
| smallest. Every picture is an op- i! Me ew 235) 
portunity for a = fone, poate | | | 
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YouKead the News- 


But— 


O you get a clear-cut picture of what is taking place in the 
world ? Does what you read help you think clearly and talk 
interestingly about what is going on—or does the mass of conflicting 
rumors, partisanship opinions and pvoraganda leave you tangled 


and confused ? 


Wouldn’t it save a lot of your time if you could keep com- | 


pletely and clearly informed each week by reading a few straight- 
to-the-point paragraphs — instead of having to wade through 
column after column and page after page every day? 


That is just one among many mighty good reasons for taking 
advantage of this invitation to let us send you the Pathfinder 
four weeks on trial. Without a penny of cost or obligation to 
‘you, we invite you to see for yourself what a wonderful pub- 
lication this is— how much interest, information, entertain- 
ment and help it brings you each week. 


The Pathfinder is that sprightly and inspiring many-in-one 
Weekly published at the Nation’s Capital, and filled with a 
wealth of good reading gathered from all over the world. 
Probably you have often seen it quoted by other publications or 
on the movie screen — or have heard it quoted from the pulpit, 





Do you enjoy good, clean, 
flesh-and-blood fiction— | 
absorbing stories of romance, 
adventure and mystery? 

Do you like to laugh— 
and do you like good clean 
jokes that will make others 
laugh? 

Do you want quickly- 
read, straight-to-the- | 
point facts about the | 
world’s news —free from | 
partisanship or padding ? 

Do you want current 


the lecture platform or in conversation. 


There is no other publication like it — no other with such a 
wide and diversified range of contents — no other that gives you 
so much entertainment and information while taking so little 


time to read. 


Chock Full of Help 


The Pathfinder is truly many pub- 
lications in one. Every page, every 
paragraph is crammed full of in- 
terest—things worth knowing about, 
thinking about and talking about. 


First of all, each issue of The 
Pathfinder gives you a clear-cut pic- 
ture of what the world is doing—and 
does it in a very few words. It tells 
you more real news in a few minutes 
each week than you now probably 
get from all the time you spend 
each day in wading through a news- 
paper. : 

It prints the finest of fiction each 
week—notable serials and short sto- 
ries by the best writers. In fiction 
alone, The Pathfinder gives you, in 
the course of a year, the equivalent 
of at least five or six 300-page books. 

Its columns of jokes will keep 
you chuckling for days after you 
read them and will furnish you with 
many a good one to tell. There are 
informative, clarifying and inspiring 
articles and editorials -to sharpen 
your wits, stimulate your thoughts, 
and improve your mind and your 
health. There is a special depart- 
ment for women—dealing with the 
personal and household matters that 
are always close to a woman’s heart. 
There is helpful advice about what 
books to read and what movies to 
see. There is also a splendid de- 


partment for children—always full 


of interest and delight. And each 
issue liberally sprinkled with pic- 
tures. 

All this is only a partial indication 
offeach week’s contents. Yet The 


Pathfinder is only $1 for a whole i 
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events made clearand in- | 
teresting toyourchildren | 
—without having crime and | 
scandal and sensationalism | 
set before them? - 


You can have all this | 
and much more four 


ices than two cents s. week weeks free .-read the offer. | 


or fifty-two heaping-measure issues. 
How so much can be given for so 
little has long been one of the marvels 
of the publishing world. 

Readers are constantly telling us 
they get more from The Pathfinder 
each week than from any other half- 
dozen publications. New subscribers 
often write something like this: “I 
wish I had known of The Pathfinder 
long ago—I enjoy it and benefit 
from it so much that it is a great 
regret to realize what I have been 
missing all these years.” 


4 Weeks 


on Trial 


Let The Pathfinder present its 
own evidence—accept our invitae 
tion to read it four weeks on trial / 
without a penny of cost—see for ’ | 
yourself just what The Pathfinder con-_}||| 
tains each wezk—just how much you 
can profit from its pages. 

























Hs The whole family will en- 
| joy it—its coming is the 
big weekly event 








Send no money—simply f 
and mail the coupon. i ae “oe 
ting acquainted,” you want to re- 
ceive The Pathfinder regularly, then 
$1 pays for an entire year’s sub- 
scription—fifty-two issuesx for less 
than two cents each. On the other 
hand, if you don’t think the in- 
formation, entertainment and hel 
you get from it each week are worth 
many times $1 a year, then just let 
us know and the trial costs you 
notes ’ rok - coupon at once 
so the four w ” free tri i 
mmediately. iar en 


The next serial to be pub- 
Cather’s much discussed 


| One of Ours,’’? which 


novel of the year. This 
alone sells in book form 


for $2.50. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail this Coupon 


The Pathfinder, 
85 Langdon Station, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me The Pathfinder four weeks free on ap- 
proval. If I want to continue, I will send — $1 within 





issues, including the four weeks’ trial. Otherwise, I will 
notify you to stop and the trial is to cost me nothing. 
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thirty days in full payment for a year’s subscription—52 ; 
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recently won the $1,000 | 
| Pulitzer prize for the best | 


lished will be Willa | 


and highly praised story. | 


A Device to Create 
Interest in Spelling 


Vesta Tompkins 
New York 


I had a class of very poor spellers. I saw 
that some plan must be worked out to arouse 
their interest. At last, I discovered the 
right thing, I believed. It happened this 
way. One night, I was on my way home 
after school, when two automobiles sped by 
at an outlandish pace. They were racing 
each other. That gave me an idea. 

When I reached home, I immediately went 
to the attic and brought out several old 
magazines. From these I cut many brilli- 
antly colored automobile pictures from ad- 
vertisements of the ‘‘Cole-Aero-Eight.” These 
cars were practically the same size but of 
different styles, and were headed in the same 
direction. 

I wrote the name of one of the children on 
the back of each car and fastened the cars 
to the top of the blackboard. 

When the boys came into the room, the 
first question was, “Miss Tompkins, what 
are the automobiles for?” I explained to 
them that racing with automobiles was 
usually a bad plan, but that we were to have 
a race. 

I told them that I hoped they would not 
have any serious accidents, because when a 
driver was careless and had an accident he 
usually had to pay a fine and might be put 
in jail. 

By this time all eyes were wide open, and 
interest was aroused at once. 

We decided that a misspelled word was an 
accident of minor importance and punishable 
by a fine of $5. Each time the word was 
re-written correctly on the board was a 
payment of $1. 

A mark below 75 was a total wreck, and 
if caused by carelessness or neglect (to study) 
on the part of the chauffeur (the speller), 
was punishable by fifteen years’ imprisonment 
(loss of fifteen-minute recess). 

The race was to be continued for a month. 
The winner at the end of the month was to 
receive a prize. The prize consisted of a 
ten-cent spelling tablet and a pencil. 

The children enjoy the lessons and are 
improving wonderfully in their spelling. 
Those who had marks so low I would be 
ashamed to state them now have -marks 
always above 90. 

It takes a little extra time, but the result 
repays me with interest. 


PRIMARY HELPS 


Books 


SEAT OCCUPATION. Two hundred devices....$ .10 
LITERARY GEMS. Arranged by seasons; 64pp. .10 
PRACTICAL SPEAKER For Special Days; 


64 pi ; 
NATURAL READING. First three years. 68 pp. .20 
METHODS AND SUGGESTIONS. All subjects. 





EE Et. ee ra .20 
STORIES FROM HAWTHORNE AND RUSKIN 
TI 35 cota avaren s'ies sigma eae i ae 
Cards 
PRIMARY ALPHABET CARDS. Cut-up - 
| RS: Oa reer ‘ 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS. Figures - 


and Signs ; 

PRIMARY COMPOSITION CARDS. Cut-up - 

Chis didi nthe cette ketene 060g endo? . 
PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS. FortyLessons .15 
LITERARY GEM CARDS. 140 Primary Gems .15 
SEWING CARDS. Twelve Designs........... 15 
DRAWING CARDS. Tocolor, 20 designs. . 15 
BUSY WORK CARDS. Two hundred Devices 18 
COMBINATION ADDITION CARDS 45 groups __.30 
DOMINO NUMBER CARDS. Groups to tens .30 
— ae CARDS. For School Year. - 

RRR A <A i ere : 


Sent on receipt of price postpaid. 
Any seven of the above $1.00 postpaid. 





C. W. GRAHAM, Publisher 


Cameron, Ill. 
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The Vital Purpose 
of School Art 


Clara P. Reynolds 


Director, Department of Fine and Industrial Arts 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


TWENTY years ago, art in 

the schools was _ primarily 
cultural—the lessons were planned 
to develop the skill of those it 
trained, especially those with tal- 
ent. Teacups, books, landscapes, 
birds—all were drawn for the 
purpose of learning how to draw 
—not to meet any particular need. 
Any direct value was for the 
“‘ few,” 


The teaching of school art to- 
day touches closely the needs that 
have to do with the homes, the 
dress, and the business of those 
it trains. It is therefore for the 
“many.” 


The old way did not help ma- 
terially to costume ourselves in 
good taste; to furnish our houses 
with rugs, hangings, tables, and 
other furnishings well designed 
and in harmony with each other; 
nor did it enable us, through such 
study, to demand more beautiful 
as well as useful products in every 
field of industry. 


With this newer study of art 
for definite purposes, are being 
developed high common standards 
of beauty in form and color. To- 
day, we do not discard the old 
thought of “drawing.”” We give 


it new purpose: we limit it to work 
having genuine motive. 


We may need several drill les- 
sons in drawing a teacup in order 
to draw it well enough to use in a 
poster advertising hot chocolate, 
or we may find, after attempting 
a poster setting forth: the advan- 
tages of living in a certain country, 
that we should study the charac- 
ter of the mountains and the trees, 
and then return to the problem of 
the poster. 


When children find that they 
need to draw houses, trees, chairs 
and tables in illustrating their 
stories and activities, then they 
have the “purpose” which urges 
them on to drill on the drawing of 
these things. 


In the same way, the form and 
characteristics of different birds 
may be studied to suggest designs 
for a lamp shade, or to illustrate 
booklets on Bird Life. 


School art to-day needs the 
active support of every person 
interested in education that all 
the children in every school may 
have the opportunity to share in 


this thoroughly practical art edu- 
cation. 


Prang Crayons, Crayonex, Crayonograph and 
Pastello 


Reliefo, Petrom, the Cement Colors 


Prang Paper Pencils, Prang Water Colors 
““Old Faithful” Chalks, Waltham and Hygeia 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO.  Eusiiisies 185 Sandusky, O.,and New York 
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THIS CATALOGUE WILL HELP YOU 

IT IS YOURS, FREE... Contains a selected list of 

a large number of plays suitable for presentation by 

young people in the grades and junior high school. Sent 
achers gratis on request. 

OLD TOW ER PR ESS. Ltd., 59 E. Adams St. Chicago 
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ONLY 25c 


For Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher and 
Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Use it for making lunch, for picnics, motor- 
ing, traveling. Cook with it, heat water, 
flat irons, curling irons. Make tea, coffee, 
warm soup. Thousands of uses. The handy 
stove folds flat, weighs only 8 ounces. Gives 
heat instantly anywhere. Can be had from 
your dealer or direct. 

Mail this ad to-day with 25 cents to the 
Sterno Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New 
York, Dept. 38,and we will send stove prepaid, 


STERNO 


Canned Heat 
The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


d for Fall and Winter emergencies 
oo iter poreh of these stoves while offer lasts 





School Room Displays 
Easy to display pictures, charts, 
drawings, maps, etc., when you use 


Moore Push - Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“‘The Hanger with the Twist”’ 


Sold Everywhere. 
10c pkts. in “canads 150. 
MOORE]PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 


















SCHOOL ART SUPPLIES 


With Intelligent Service 


—— SPECIFY ABBOTT'S 
Approved Colored Papers 
Construction, Poster. ( hroma 
OI atte ataticcs 
For Costume Design 
Animal Outlines 
For Coloring, Toy-Making 
Art-O-Namel —Twenty Colors 
Air-Drying. Water Proof 


Glupaste 


tory 


lubes, Cans 
Sc Titel ce For Unique Jewelry 


Bi tert ks, 


Linoleum Carving Tools 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO RUSH ORDERS 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 
THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 
208 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 





Appearances 
(Continued from page 422) 
May 
Border of sail boats drawn and cut out by the 
children. The sail was white, the boat red, and 
the whole outlined in black. A scene showing 
an apple tree in blossom was drawn on the odd 
board, and booklets made in the form of a 
blossom colored in crayon were used for special 
work. Use pink crepe paper for flower pots. 


June 

This is the month we start to think of the 
seashore, so the border for this month was gay 
sand-piles and spades. I gavea pattern of this, 
the handle being added after the pail was traced. 
Draw several bands of color around the pail, 
and color the rest of it blueorred. The handle 
is black. The shovels I cut from manila paper 
and did not color. A pretty green paper to 
suggest coolness was used for the flowers and a 
gay magazine picture of a boy fishing was 
pasted on the odd board. Drawings of daisies 
and clover were made for the display corner. 

As a last word, do not overdo your decorat- 
ing, as that is worse than none at all and an- 
noys the pupils in planning too much work. 





A Booklet on Dates for Schools 


NATIONAL HABITS OF THE ORIENT 

An instructive monograph for use in schools, 
which, in the form of a treatise on dates, tells 
A great deal about the geography, history and 
national habits of the Orient, has just been 
published. 

The study points out that dates were used 
as long ago as 2500 B.C. in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, and that dates were found in Tut- 
Ankh-Amen’s tomb. How dates are culti- 
vated, the manner in which date palms are 
divided into male and female, how the dates 
are dried right on the tree by the heat of the 
sun, and how, later, they are gathered and 
shipped to this country,is all told in this 
booklet. On the last page is a series of review 
questions for the teacher’s convenience. 

Who, for instance, links the date palms to 
be found at every oasis in the Orient with the 
triumphant march of Alexander the Great’s 
armies? Yet the monograph points to the 
tradition that when Alexander’s forces re- 
turned across Arabia and into Egypt the army 
took with it large quantities of dates. Wher- 
ever the soldiers stopped for the night they 
left many date pits or seeds, and later, it is 
said, one could trace the line of march by the 
groves of date trees that grew up. “This is 
but a story,” adds the booklet; “we find, 
however, the date trees growing by the springs 
of water in the oases in Arabia and in Africa. 
But the dates which grow in Africa are different 
from those that grow in Mesopotamia. They 
seem to contain more moisture and do not 
keep as well.” 

Teachers may obtain copies of this booklet 
free of charge from The Hills Brothers Com- 
pany, New York. 








Study at Home 

(1) Modern Primary Methods 
(2) How to Use the Project Method 
These courses are the equal if not the superior 
of those given by any Normal or University. 
Thoroughly practical, thoroughly scientific. 

CATALOG Nellie Cooper JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
Author: How to Teach the Primary Grades, etc. 


The MARCON-SLUPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters. 
notices, lessons, etc., in ten min- 
utes, quickly and easily. Printing 
surface 5x7, $1; 634x10, $2; 10x 
12%, $3.50. Full directions, ink 
and sponge complete. Refilling 
Composition, 80c lb. Send for 
Circular Sample of Work, and 
Special Offer to Ministers and Teachers. Also sent C.O. 
D. Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 
























PAID BY US. 
E. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N. ¥. 
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A worth while paste 
for worth while work 


“Anvthing worth doing at all is 
worth doing well’’—is impressed 
upon school chi'dren and it’s up 
to you to provide materials that 
will induce doing work well. 
Evervy here schools are ordering 
Giuey for the coming term. 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 102 please 























Basketry Materials—Catalog and directions l5c 
Reeds, , wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash 
splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw 
cush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 

Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 19 Everett Street, 
Allston, Sta. 34, Boston. 





Individual Name Pencils 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


FOR GIFTS 
Birthdays 
Holidays 
Greetings 
Favors 
Prizes 
Awards 


Name Stamped on very High Grade Hexagon Pencils 
Assorted colors or own choice. One name to a box; that 
is, whether a box of 3, 6 or 12 is ordered, all pencils to be 
same name. 

Box of Twelve 75c; 12 boxes 70c; 25 or more 65c each. 
Box of Six 50c; 12 boxes 45c; 25 or more 40c each. 
Box of Three 35c; 12 boxes 39c; 25 or more 25c each 
Gross (144) Stamped Name of School or any wording up 
to 40 letters, $6.50 gross, postpaid. , 

Striped Hexagon, School and College Colors, 30 kinds in 
stock, Black & Orange, Blue & Red, Green & White, Scar- 
let & Gray, Lavender & Gold, etc., any stamping up to 
40 letters, $6.75 gross, postpaid. 

Remit Money Order, Draft or Check. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Ohio Pencil Co., 1355 Atias Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 


PRICES 
makeo~Under- 
$ 2 ithe eminato, Orr 
nd no money—bi 


cE catalog 
shows actual machines in full colors. Get our direct-to~ 

















ment plan and 10daev free trial « 
international Typewriter Exch., 177 N State St, Dep! 9-' 





STORY PLAYS 


100 of them with directions easily un- 
derstood. For Gradesl1to4. Includes 
the famous “Traffic Game.” _ Illus- 
trated. Cloth bound. By Loutse C. 
Wricut, Asst. Supervisor, Cleveland. 
Price, pcstpaid, $1.6). 


Send for catalogue of books on Physical 
Tratning, Folk Dances, Games, etc. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 





7 West 45th St. 


New York 
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When the Birds Sing 


When all the birds begin to sing, 
The trees sing little lullabies, 

Their gladness scarcely can be told, 
For while the parent birds fly forth, 
The baby-birds in cradle-beds 

The trees all safely hold. 


When all the birds begin to sing, 
Grass blades and flowers awaken too, 
To sing with all their hearts they long, 
No voices like the birds have they, 
But out of color and of scent 
They make a little song. 


When all the birds begin to sing, 
And other happy things awake, 
Each breeze lifts high its silver horn, 
Pours all the gladness of its heart 
Into its sweet and ringing call 
And runs to meet the Morn. 


When all the birds begin to sing, 

The Dawn, itself, in robes of blue, 
Comes tip-toeing down the hills, 

Just as a child comes down the stairs, 

Singing, “Good morning!”’ as it comes, 
And scattering daffodils. 


When all the birds begin to sing, 
The little brook gives up the stars 

All night it’s held against its breast, 
Catches a sunbeam to its heart, 
Kisses its happy little face, 

And carols with the rest. 
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SUPPLIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS [aa 


SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 
Colored Construction Paper 











50 sheets Assorted Colors, 9 x 12 . mr $ .30 
50 “ Any One Color,9x12....... 25 
100 “ Poster Paper, 9 x 12, assorted. 30 
100“ “ 9x 12, Any One Color 25 
500 ‘“ Manila or Gray Drawing Paper, 
ve Ae ern ar .80 
500 ‘“ # Manila or Gray Drawing Paper, 
= UD eee 40 
500 “ White Drawing Paper,9x12 ... 1.20 
500 “ Lai “ “ 6 x 9. : - 60 
500 “ Theme Paper, 8 x 104%, No. 119. 85 
500 Sheets Primary Paper, 7 x 8%, # ruling ............ 60 
100 ‘“ Coated Paper, 25 colors, assorted, size6x6...... .60 
100 ‘“ Black Coated Paper for silhouette cutting,5x5.. 40 


HELPFUL BOOKS AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
“Poems Teachers Ask For”—contains 235 Poems most de- 


GORE WE CTs i vo ntwivencccsrecccccengesscvsdesees 60 
“The Year’s Entertainments’”’ The most complete entertain- 

ment book ever offered, 365 pages...............0e0000 1.25 
Four Hundred Games—for school, home and playground, 

PRLS in ccweeetantexedexeayws 1.25 
Colored blackboard chalk, 24 sticks, No. 704 .30 
Colored Crayon for drawing, 8 sticks No. 8 .. 10 
100 Excuse Blanks for absent and tardy, No. 50........... 60 
Toy Money, about $200.00 in assorted denominations, No. 4009 75 
Holmes Plan Book for primary teachers, No. 8199......... .60 
Mounting Book, 40 pages for papers you wish to preserve... 30 
Set of ten blackboard calendar stencils, one for each school 

month of the year, set No. 699 ............... pene ans 50 
Red or geld stare, Ne. 3, per Bem. ......ccccvcecssvccevese 15 


SEWING CARDS NO. 3—CIRCUS FRIENDS 
A most interesting set for little folks. There are 
pictures of Jumbo, the elephant, Jocko, the monkey, 
and many other well-known circus friends. Twelve 
pictures in all, printed on cards 5x 6% inches, suit- 
able for coloring as well as for sewing. 














PLAY IS 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled 


*‘Language Games” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 











It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he I am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, well 
He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of regular 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game —they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 


and done. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 


Price, Postpaid, 75 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
234 BOYLSTON STREET os BOSTON, MASS. 
221 FourthAve.,New York 2457 Prairie Ave,, Chicago 














Price per set postpaid ............ Larry 
RAFFIA AND REED(AA Grade Westcoast Raffia, the Best Obtainable) 
Raffia, natural, | lb., 30c; colored, 1 lb., 90c; package of 25 needles, 40c. 
Reed, per lb., size 1, $1.50; Size 2, $1.40; Size 3, $1.35; Size 4, $1.30. 
When money accompanies order, all items shown here are sent 
Parcel Post PREPAID to any point in the United States. 
Our catalogue will be sent you free upon receipt of your request. 
It gives hundreds of time and money-saving suggestions on the ordering 
of school supplies. 


Erece Fremium Offer 
You may have your choice of these three premiums ABSOLUTELY FREE 


DRAWING MASTER ALL METAL PANTAGRAPH 
for Blackboard and Poster Enlargements. 
Outfit includes set of outline pictures, tape, etc. 
Enables you or your pupils to quickly place any map, 
motto, portrait, or other picture on your blackboard 
and thus visualize your daily lessons. 

Sold ordinarily for $1.50 

















& re A SET OF DODSON PICTURES 

( Bd, 12 Birds 12 Animals 
ys in beautiful natural colors. Each illustration 7 x 9” 
fon Assembled in neat envelope container. May be 





purchased entirely independent of this offer for $1.00. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER 

with transparent shaving receptacle. Gives any kind 
of point desired—fine or blunt. Stops cutting auto- 
matically when pencil is properly pointed. Sold 
independent of this offer for $1.00. 
We send you five dozen pencils—a good commercial pencil that sells at FIVE cents 
in every retail store. Have your pupils distribute them—they sell themselves— 
at five cents each, and remit us the amount, $3.00. We then send you, absolutely 
free of charge, your choice of these three schoolroom necessities li you wish to 
pay in advance for the pencils, remit only $2.75, thereby saving 25 cts. The premium 
will then be sent you with the pencils. 





We pay postage on pencils and premium. It costs you nothing but the effort in 
directing the children. Fill in the coupon and mail to us. Your order will be 
(coupon) P. E. 9-23 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Dep’t C, Painesville, Ohip 
Please send me the Pencils in accordance with the above offer. 
Check Premium Desired : 
CC) Drawing Master Outfit C) Dodson Pictures © Pencil Sharpener 


Teacher’s Name . 
OR sa i She 3 aan ; Grades 
Address 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dep't C, Painesville, Ohio 
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Secrets of Successful Teaching 


The problems of the teacher are many, but the most difficult is to devise 
profitable and suitable employment for the pupils during their leisure hours. 
You will find listed below a carefully selected list of Seat Work and Busy Work 
helps for the teacher. Sent postpaid at prices given. 





A Beacon Light for Primary Teachers 
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By MATTIE DALTON 
Full Cloth, 266 Pages Price $1.50 

NDER the title, ‘‘Talks to Young Teachers,’”’ Miss Mattie Dalton, 

/ writer and lecturer on educational subjects, has contributed a 
book of real helpfulness and cheer to the struggling young teacher. 
Her understanding comes from actual experience; the value of her 
“Talks” has been thoroughly demonstrated in the institute field, and 
in summer training schools for teachers. Both the subject matter 
and the arrangement and presentation entitle this work to high rank 


among professional publications. GEO. COLVIN, State Sup’t of Kentucky 





LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing 
Correct Habits of Speech, in Primary 
Grades. 

By Myra KING 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language 
Games is an admirable means to the end 
of forming correct habits of speech. Habit- 
ual mistakes are by means of these games 
repeated and repeated in correct form in the 
heat and enthusiasm of the game so that 
the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. Price, 75 cents. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly out- 
lines arranged by months—from September 
to June—for the first four years of school. 
They assemble an unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories. Correlated 
with the English Lessons are Reading, 
Writing, Nature Study and Games. Price, 
75 cents, 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


By FLorence M. MILLER. 


Vol. I. Lessons and Entertainments for 
September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, January, General and Local History. 


Vol. II. Lessons and Entertainments for 
February, March, April, May, June, Gen- 
eral and Local History. 


The idea and purpose of these books is first 
to group material and outlines for history 
work in Primary and Rural Schools in a 
convenient form for the teacher’s use. 
For this reason, in cases where it would be 
difficult for the teacher to find the stories 
or facts, they have been given in such a form 
that the teacher can adapt them to her use. 
Fully illustrated. Price, per vol., $1.00. 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 


A needed book. It is a guide in number 
work and arithmetic, and supplies much 
drill on the tables, the lack of which leaves 
children inaccurate and inefficient in arith- 
metic. This book on your desk will be a 
constant source of recreation and inspiration. 
256 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


PAPER CUTTING CORRELATED WITH 
THE COMMON SCHOOL BRANCHES 
In this book a successful teacher tells how 
Paper Cutting was correlated with the 
common school branches. The work was 
motivated, the cuttings were free hand and 
the ideas were advanced by the children. 
Full-page half-tones , nearly forty in number, 
illustrate the posters made from the cuttings. 
Price, $1.00. 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING 
By CHRISTIANA MOUNT. 

In “Seat Work and Sense Training,” the 
author has given to teachers material for 
one hundred days, including games, paper 
cutting and folding, drawing, and modeling. 
Many of the suggestive lessons are illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 
60 Cards — 600 Sentences 


Here is a partial lists 
any-no; cry-cries; done-did; every—very; 
for-fore—-four; how-who;} ole—whole; hear- 
here; know-no; knew-new; their-there; 
them-those. 


This set of sixty cards is designed for busy 
work in language — words spelled differently 
but pronounced alike— words most fre- 
quently spelled wrong. 

Packed in a neat cardboard box with index 
card, making the location of any one of the 
sixty cards very easy. Price, 50 cents. 








DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


75 illustrations. 


The illustrations are especially designed 
as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the First, 
Second and Third Grades of public schools. 
There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, 
blankets, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, 
birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, sunlight. 
moonlight, and shade effects. Price, 75 
cents. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION 
WORK 


Vol. I. First Term, for September, October, 
November and December. 


Vol. II. Second Term, for January, Febru- 
ary and March. 


Vol. III. Third Term, for April, May and 
June. 


By Etta Merrick GRAVES, Joint Author of 
‘A Year Book for Primary Grades.” 


A systematic use of the so-called “Gifts” 
and “Occupation” work, supervised and 
unsupervised, arranged systematically as a 
daily program, with carefully developed 
sequences of directed occupations and un- 
supervised seat work through tle year. 
With the fund of occupation work which 
these books offer, the teacher’s daily task is 
lightened, and the children’s interest and 
eagerness to do the work are increased. 
The books are fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the finished work, charts, patterns 
and poster work. Price, 75 cents, each vol. 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 


By SAMUEL CLABORN ParisH. 


These Exercises are arranged by months, 
and consist of selected memory gems, 
mottoes, poems, songs, stories, and anecdotes 
for every school day in the year. Price, 
75 cents. 





Educational Publishing Co. 


234 Boylston Street 
Boston 


221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 


New York Chicago 
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‘Story Plays’’ 


“Story Plays,” by Louise C. Wright. Cloth. 
127 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. 


Teachers seeking a wide variety of play 
material for the lower grades will find “Story 
Plays” a treasure house. The author has 
drawn upon her long experience and broad 
knowledge of successful methods in physical 
education and has gathered a great variety 
of initiative, story and movement plays that 
have been found most interesting, education- 
ally correct and successful. The subjects 
correlate with Language Work, Industrial 
Activities, Patriotism, the Seasons, Special 
Occasions, etc. The directions are clear and 
illustrations ample. 








You can have 
this tube of glue! 


A sample of Dennison’s Glue—they say it 
mends everything but broken hearts—will be 
mailed you upon receipt of your name and 
address only. ; 


It isthe glue the best 
Cabinet Makers prefer. 
That means to us that the 
glue sticks to the toughest 
jobs—which is what a glue 
should do. Try this free 
sample and see for your- 
self. 

Write Dept9J Dennison 
Mfg. Co., Framingham, 














Tew Worcs, Tlew Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced.and defined tr 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The Get the 


Ser Best 





















Here are 

& aFew Samples: & 
Esthonia  sippio Ruthene 

broadcast @ 









F aerograph askari aN 
Blue Cross cyper agrimotor ¥ : 
rotogravure _ stellite Devil Dog @ 
Air Council sterol hot pursuit 
mystery ship taiga abreaction 
f capital ship sokol activation § 
Ww, affectivity Swaraj photostat # 
$ mud gun realtor overhead} & 
megabar soviet Red Star 





‘%, Js this Storehouse 
‘“, of Information / 
“ly, Serving You? G 
2700 pages 
6000 illustrations a: 
407,000 words and phrases 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of 
Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


A Surprise Shelf 


Have in your bookcase what is known as a 
“Surprise Shelf.” On this shelf have such 
things as games, puzzles, colored stones, 
stencils, post cards, a new record for the 
victrola, and a few interesting books for un- 
expected demands. If the day is rainy and 
the children restless, if a child isn’t feeling 
very well, or a little sister or brother comes to 
visit school, the magic shelf will never fail to 
please. 


A Language Help 


Write the following “Topic Sentences” on 
the board and have pupils give appropriate 
“Closing Sentences.” 


Yale University is in New Haven. 

What fun it is to play ball! 

Chopping wood is good exercise. 

As I looked out of the window, I saw the fire 
engine. 

Hurrah! The circus is here! 

















Nowis the time toplan your material for the new school year 








Churchill -Grindell Rote Songs 


There are SIX BOOKS IN THIS SERIES—all for 
Primary and Intermediate Grades—containing songs for 
all seasons as well as special occasions. 


PRICES 
Book No. 1 - - 





- - 35c per copy 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 - 45c each per copy 


Below will be found extracts from a few of the many letters from 
teachers who are using the books. 


“Think they are splendid songs. Couldn’t get along without them in my work.”’ 








burned and so did they. I can’t teach school without them.” 
“T think they are the best school songs I ever heard.”’ 





“The books contain an excellent collection of singable songs, well adapted to our 
work.” 
“There is not one song in the entire set I could not use. The children are en- 
thusiastic over them.” 
“Please send another set. Had the entire set last year but the schoolhouse 
1 


Published and For Sale by the Authors 
Churchill-Grindell Company, 


Platteville, Wis. 





























you, too. 


get acquainted. 


THE CABLE CO. 











Songs that 
Cheer 


One teather wrote us that 
these songs were the cheery 
songs that all her pupils so 
liked to sing. That this book 
made music teaching easy as 
could be. That’s the way 
so many thousands of teach- 
ers feel about the 


101 Best Songs 


and one of the reasons for its astounding success. Just 
think of a book that has sold over 5,500,000 copies, If it 
just suits all these other teachers, we feel sure it will suit 


We have a FREE sample copy waiting for you—ready to 
mail—if you will just write for it. Send today, and let’s 


Priced Very Low: 7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid, Less than 12 at 1oc each, prepaid. 


1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED (890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage 


Se Beacon Street, Boston. 





Seek Opportunity through Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 





Products need salesmen — Teachers sell services through Teachers’ Agencies. 


™ TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE % S33'sjraton or 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 





Graduates Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature. 


Fine positions for CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
you now Address MARION, INDIANA 


Your best place may be near or far. Consult an Agency. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 














Placement is a profession; use it. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xtw youn" 


and normal Fema specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


college 
schools in all parts of the country 
Advises parents about ech schools Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 








Teachers’ Agencies do Vocational Guidance of the real kind. 





eg 


j Ro CKY MT TEACHERS: 


Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NAT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 











Service worth while is worth paying for. 
= 


CLARK (x 


‘Teachers Agency” 














og HICAGO 34th Year we oe 

TEINWAY HALL 

pace ca Each Office Has the 4NSASCITY.Mo. 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All ne oo 
BALTIMORE ——~ 

110E.Lexisctonst. Address the Nearest Doncias Bune. 
COLUMBUS, O. CHAMBER OF 


FERRIS BLDG. 





Free Registration CoMMERCE BLDe. 




















Sell your wares in the open market through Agencies. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


We are the people who secured that good position for your competitor. 
We will do the same for you. Have you tried us? Do it now. 


Write or wire us. Enrollment free. 





MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MO., and DENVER, COLO. 





Motive for Reading 


in Primary Grades 


Mattie Belle Rogers 
North Carolina 


Through tests and actual experience, it has 
been found that the best way to teach reading 
is to give the child a motive for reading, and 
see that he really gets the thought involved. 


It is certainly much easier to teach a be- 
ginner to read a story because he is interested 
in that particular animal or thing, than to 
make him read a lesson just because that is the 
next page in his book. He cannot feel free 
in expression or live with the story characters, 
if he gets the idea that he must read one book 
perfectly before he can be promoted to the 
next one. 


Once, in my first grade, I had a boy who, 
on account of illness the winter before, was 
retained in the same grade. When I began 
to discover why he came to school each morning 
wrought up to such a nervous pitch, I soon 
learned that his mother had tried to teach him 
his lesson by heart before sending him to school, 
and had threatened something harsh if he did 
not make his grade that year. 


Little people have strong imaginations, and 
stories become very real to them, if presented 
in the right way. The mechanics must be 
taught, but if the child has a reason for learning 
a word or symbol, he learns it easier and re- 
members it longer. Reading taught as a 
thought process not only economizes time for 
the pupil and teacher, but it economizes nerve 
and aids in discipline. 

If children are given a motive for reading, 
they are far more likely to form life-long habits. 
In my ungraded primary work, I have many 
overgrown children who, on account of home 
conditions, will stop school and go to work as 
soon sa they are f »urteen years old. And unless 
the real motive for reading be developed within 
them, the little that they may have learned 
will be of no practical use to them. A child 
may watch his father paint a house and in that 
way become a good painter himself. He may 
talk with other people and get their ideas of 
how things should be done. But through 
books only can he fit himself for world needs. 

The two types of reading in the primary 
grades are oraland silent. While silent reading 
is much more important than oral reading, it 
is good to use some oral work. 


A great deal of practice in silent reading often 
makes children happy who have been made 
unhappy by their poor reading before class- 
mates. So, if they are able to master the 
thought in this way, it is easy to see why silent 
reading is of more value to them than oral. It 
is the child that we are trying to teach any way, 
instead of subjects. 


Oral reading is often an aid, if the child is 
trained to read so the other childsen may 
receive the pleasure that he has received. 
Special parts of the story may well be selected 
for oral study. But a silent reading lesson 
should not be preparation for oral reading; 
t should be a finished lesson within itself. 


After all, the purpose for reading is to find 
out something one wishes to know and why 
not teach it as such from the beginning of 
school life? To me this subject holds greater 
opportunities than any other subject in the 
public school curriculum. 








3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 
Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 























